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THERESE RAQUIN by Emile Zola 

At the end of the Rue Guenegaud, coming from the quays, you find the 

Arcade of the PontNeuf, a sort of narrow, dark corridor running from 

the Rue Mazarine to the Rue de Seine. This arcade, at the most, is 

thirty paces long by two in breadth. It is paved with worn, loose, 

yellowish tiles which are never free from acrid damp. The square panes 

of glass forming the roof, are black with filth. 

On fine days in the summer, when the streets are burning with heavy sun, 

whitish light falls from the dirty glazing overhead to drag miserably 

through the arcade. On nasty days in winter, on foggy mornings, the 

glass throws nothing but darkness on the sticky tiles—unclean and 

abominable gloom. 

To the left are obscure, low, dumpy shops whence issue puffs of air as 
cold as if coming from a cellar. Here are dealers in toys, cardboard 



boxes, second-hand books. The articles displayed in their windows are 
covered with dust, and owing to the prevailing darkness, can only be 
perceived indistinctly. The shop fronts, formed of small panes of glass, 
streak the goods with a peculiar greenish reflex. Beyond, behind 
the display in the windows, the dim interiors resemble a number of 
lugubrious cavities animated by fantastic forms. 

To the right, along the whole length of the arcade, extends a wall 
against which the shopkeepers opposite have stuck some small cupboards. 
Objects without a name, goods forgotten for twenty years, are spread 
out there on thin shelves painted a horrible brown colour. A dealer in 
imitation jewelry, has set up shop in one of these cupboards, and there 
sells fifteen sous rings, delicately set out on a cushion of blue velvet 
at the bottom of a mahogany box. 

Above the glazed cupboards, ascends the roughly plastered black wall, 
looking as if covered with leprosy, and all seamed with defacements. 

The Arcade of the Pont Neuf is not a place for a stroll. You take it to 
make a short cut, to gain a few minutes. It is traversed by busy 
people whose sole aim is to go quick and straight before them. You see 
apprentices there in their working-aprons, work-girls taking home their 
work, persons of both sexes with parcels under their arms. There are 
also old men who drag themselves forward in the sad gloaming that falls 
from the glazed roof, and bands of small children who come to the arcade 
on leaving school, to make a noise by stamping their feet on the tiles 
as they run along. Throughout the day a sharp hurried ring of footsteps, 
resounds on the stone with irritating irregularity. Nobody speaks, 
nobody stays there, all hurry about their business with bent heads, 
stepping out rapidly, without taking a single glance at the shops. The 
tradesmen observe with an air of alarm, the passers-by who by a miracle 
stop before their windows. 

The arcade is lit at night by three gas burners, enclosed in heavy 
square lanterns. These jets of gas, hanging from the glazed roof whereon 
they cast spots of fawn-coloured light, shed around them circles of pale 
glimmer that seem at moments to disappear. The arcade now assumes the 
aspect of a regular cut-throat alley. Great shadows stretch along the 
tiles, damp puffs of air enter from the street. Anyone might take the 
place for a subterranean gallery indistinctly lit-up by three funeral 
lamps. The tradespeople for all light are contented with the faint rays 
which the gas burners throw upon their windows. Inside their shops, they 
merely have a lamp with a shade, which they place at the corner of their 
counter, and the passer-by can then distinguish what the depths of these 
holes sheltering night in the daytime, contain. On this blackish line 
of shop fronts, the windows of a cardboard-box maker are flaming: two 
schist-lamps pierce the shadow with a couple of yellow flames. And, on 
the other side of the arcade a candle, stuck in the middle of an argand 
lamp glass, casts glistening stars into the box of imitation jewelry. 



The dealer is dozing in her cupboard, with her hands hidden under her 

shawl. 

A few years back, opposite this dealer, stood a shop whose bottle-green 

woodwork excreted damp by all its cracks. On the signboard, made of a 

long narrow plank, figured, in black letters the word: MERCERY. And on 

one of the panes of glass in the door was written, in red, the name of 

a woman: Therese Raquin_. To right and left were deep show cases, lined 

with blue paper. 

During the daytime the eye could only distinguish the display of goods, 

in a soft, obscured light. 

On one side were a few linen articles: crimped tulle caps at two and 

three francs apiece, muslin sleeves and collars: then undervests, 

stockings, socks, braces. Each article had grown yellow and crumpled, 

and hung lamentably suspended from a wire hook. The window, from top to 

bottom, was filled in this manner with whitish bits of clothing, which 

took a lugubrious aspect in the transparent obscurity. The new caps, of 

brighter whiteness, formed hollow spots on the blue paper covering the 

shelves. And the coloured socks hanging on an iron rod, contributed 

sombre notes to the livid and vague effacement of the muslin. 

On the other side, in a narrower show case, were piled up large balls 

of green wool, white cards of black buttons, boxes of all colours and 

sizes, hair nets ornamented with steel beads, spread over rounds of 

bluish paper, fasces of knitting needles, tapestry patterns, bobbins of 

ribbon, along with a heap of soiled and faded articles, which doubtless 

had been lying in the same place for five or six years. All the tints 

had turned dirty grey in this cupboard, rotting with dust and damp. 

In summer, towards noon, when the sun scorched the squares and streets 

with its tawny rays, you could distinguish, behind the caps in the other 

window, the pale, grave profile of a young woman. This profile issued 

vaguely from the darkness reigning in the shop. To a low parched 

forehead was attached a long, narrow, pointed nose; the pale pink lips 

resembled two thin threads, and the short, nervy chin was attached 

to the neck by a line that was supple and fat. The body, lost in the 

shadow, could not be seen. The profile alone appeared in its olive 

whiteness, perforated by a large, wide-open, black eye, and as though 

crushed beneath thick dark hair. This profile remained there for hours, 

motionless and peaceful, between a couple of caps for women, whereon the 

damp iron rods had imprinted bands of rust. 

At night, when the lamp had been lit, you could see inside the shop 

which was greater in length than depth. At one end stood a small 

counter; at the other, a corkscrew staircase afforded communication 

with the rooms on the first floor. Against the walls were show cases, 

cupboards, rows of green cardboard boxes. Four chairs and a table 



completed the furniture. The shop looked bare and frigid; the goods were 
done up in parcels and put away in corners instead of lying hither and 
thither in a joyous display of colour. 

As a rule two women were seated behind the counter: the young woman with 
the grave profile, and an old lady who sat dozing with a smile on her 
countenance. The latter was about sixty; and her fat, placid face looked 
white in the brightness of the lamp. A great tabby cat, crouching at a 
corner of the counter, watched her as she slept. 

Lower down, on a chair, a man of thirty sat reading or chatting in 
a subdued voice with the young woman. He was short, delicate, and in 
manner languid. With his fair hair devoid of lustre, his sparse beard, 
his face covered with red blotches, he resembled a sickly, spoilt child 
arrived at manhood. 

Shortly before ten o'clock, the old lady awoke. The shop was then 
closed, and all the family went upstairs to bed. The tabby cat followed 
the party purring, and rubbing its head against each bar of the 
banisters. 

The lodging above comprised three apartments. The staircase led to a 
dining-room which also did duty as drawing-room. In a niche on the 
left stood a porcelain stove; opposite, a sideboard; then chairs were 
arranged along the walls, and a round table occupied the centre. At the 
further end a glazed partition concealed a dark kitchen. On each side of 
the dining-room was a sleeping apartment. 

The old lady after kissing her son and daughter-in-law withdrew. The 
cat went to sleep on a chair in the kitchen. The married couple 
entered their room, which had a second door opening on a staircase that 
communicated with the arcade by an obscure narrow passage. 

The husband who was always trembling with fever went to bed, while the 
young woman opened the window to close the shutter blinds. She remained 
there a few minutes facing the great black wall, which ascends and 
stretches above the arcade. She cast a vague wandering look upon this 
wall, and, without a word she, in her turn, went to bed in disdainful 
indifference. 

(Text from Project Gutenberg EBook #6626) 



NON-FIC is the section devoted to journalistic prose. Some of the authors are famous, others 

obscure, but the subject matter will always be interesting to someone. 




Sand 

Reverie, by George Sand 

I KNOW of no city in the world where strolling rev- 
erie is more agreeable than in Paris. If the poor 
pedestrian through heat and cold meets innumerable 
tribulations there, it must also be confessed that in the fine 
days of spring and autumn, A if he knows his own happi- 
ness," he is a privileged mortal. For my part, I like to 
recognize that no vehicle, from the sumptuous equipage to 
the modest hack, can be compared, for sweet and smiling 
reverie, with the pleasure of making use of two good legs, 
on the asphalt or pavement, obeying the whim of their pro- 
prietor. Let him who will regret ancient Paris ; my intel- 
lectual faculties have never permitted me to know its di A 
imtrs A although like so many others I have been brought up 
there. To-day, what great vistas, too straight for the artis- 
tic eye but eminently sure, allow us to go on for a long 
while with our hands in our pockets without going astray 
and without being forced every moment to consult the of- 
ficer at the comer or the affable grocer along the way. 

It is dangerous, I must confess, to be distrait in the 
centre of a large city which is not obliged to trouble itself 
about you when you do not condescend to take care of 
yourself. Paris is still far from finding a system of veri- 
table safety that would separate the locomotion of horses 
from that of human beings, and that would succeed in sup- 
pressing, without prejudicing business necessities, those 
hand-trucks of which I am inclined, in passing, to complain 

a little. 



I would dare to maintain that absent-minded people, for 
the hundred perils that they still run in Paris, benefit by 
the compensation of a hundred thousand real and intimate 
joys. 

Whosoever possesses this precious infirmity of pre-occu- 
pation will join me in saying that I am not maintaining a 
paradox. In the atmosphere, in the view, and in the sound 
of Paris there is I know not what personal influence that is 
not to be found elsewhere. Nowhere is the charm char- 
acteristic of the temperate climate more delightfully mani- 
fested with its moist air, its rose skies, mmrk or pearly 
with the most vivid and delicate tints, the brilliant windows 
of its shops lavish with motley colour, its river, neither 
too narrow nor too broad, the soft clearness of its reflec- 
tions, the easy gait of its population, active and lounging 
at the same time, its confused noises in which everything 
is harmonized, every sound, that of the water population as 
well as that of the city having its proportions and distribu- 
tions wonderfully fortuitous. At Bordeaux or at Rouen, 
the voices and movement of the river dominate everything, 
and one might say that its life is on the water : at Paris, 
life is everywhere ; therefore everything there seems more 
alive than elsewhere. 

The new garden, arranged in dales and dotted 
baskets of exotic flowers, is never anything more than the 
Petit Trianon of the classic decadence and the English 
garden of the b A inning of the present centuiy, perfected 
in the sense of multiplying the turns and accidental features 
in order to realize the aspect of natural landscape within a 
limited space. In our opinion, nothing is less justifiable 
than that title of landscape-garden which nowadays eveiy 
hurge A h takes unto himself in his provincial town. Even 
in the more extensive spaces that Paris consecrates to this 
fiction, do not hope to find the charm of Nature. The 
smallest nook of the rocks of Fontainebleau, or of the 
wooded hill of Auveigne, the slenderest cascade of la 
GaigUesse, or the least known of the meanderings of the 
Indre has an aspect, a savour, a penetrating power alto- 
gether different from the most sumptuous compositions of 
our Parisian landscapists ! If you want to see the garden 
of the creation, do not go to the end of the world. There 
are ten thousand of them in France in spots where nobody 
is occupied and of which no one has any notion. Seek, 
and you will find ! 



But if you want to see the decorative garden par ixallenci A 
you have it in Paris, and let us say at once that it is a rav- 
ishing invention. It is decoration and nothing else, make 
up your mind to that, but adorable and marvellous deco- 
ration. Science and taste have joined hands there ; make 
your reverence, it is a youthful household. 

The exotic vegetable world, which has gradually revealed 
its treasures to us, is beginning to inundate us with its 
riches. Eveiy year brings us a series of unknown plants, 
many of which doubtless have already enriched the herbals 
and troubled the notions of worried classifiers, but of whose 
aspect, colour, shape, and life we are ignorant. The many 
conservatories of the city of Paris possess a world of mar- 
vels which constantly grows and in which skillful and 
learned horticulturists may become initiated into the secrets 
of the preservation and reproduction proper to each species. 
Study has been given to the temperament of these poor 
exotics that perpetually vegetated in an artificial heat ; it 
has been discovered that some that were reputed delicate 
possess quite a rustic vigour, whilst others, more mysteri- 
ous, could not endure under our skies as severe cold as 
they patiently endured in their native earth. But, like an- 
imals, plants are susceptible of education, and I doubt not 
that the time will come when more than one that now has 
to be coaxed in order to live among us will come to pro- 
duce fruits or shoots gladly. 

We shall then have gratis before our eyes during eveiy 
hour of the fine season, tropical forms, perhaps arborescent 
ferns that are already easy to transport under glass, not- 
withstanding their respectable age of several hundreds of 
centuries, splendid orchids, colossal latania-palms, shafts of 
vegetable columns whose age seems to mount to the age 
of the flowers of the coal-beds, sagitated leaves ten metres 
in length that look as if they had fallen from another 
planet, foliage of such brilliant colours as to eclipse that of 
the flowers, graminacea resembling clouds more than herbs, 
mosses lovelier than the velvet of our looms, perfumes un- 
known to the combinations of industrial chemistry, and, 
finally, gigantic living plants placed within the reach of 

everybody. 

Let us halt here, let us dream a little, since having passed 

our first astonishment and expressed our first admiration, 

our imagination carries us into distant regions, into still 

desert isles, and into those unknown solitudes whence the 

courageous and enthusiastic naturalist has brought us these 

treasures at the peril of his life. With regard to perils, we 



must not speak only of the caprices of the sea, of the 
venom of the rattle-snakes, and of the hurtful appetite of 
savage animals and indigenous cannibals, certain of whom 
are fond of white flesh with tomato sauce; the plants 
themselves sometimes possess more prompt and direct means 
of defence ; witness the beautiful nettle that we have seen 
covered with a natural silvery, viscous lye that we may 
touch but that is provided beneath with purple-coloured hairs 
of which the slightest contact with the skin causes death. 

Be comforted ! It will not leave its glass prison. 

We therefore wander some thousands of leagues from 
the Pare Monceaux. The rich decoration that environs us 
cannot long keep up the illusion for us : too many diverse 
regions, too many countries diflering greatly and far distant 
from one another have contributed to this ornamentation 
which presents itself as an artistic risumi of creation. We 
necessarily fly from one to another on the wings of intui- 
tion, and, ashamed of the number of things of which we 
are still ignorant, we are seized with the desire to travel in 
order to learn, or to learn in order to travel with pleasure 
and fruitfulness. 

Shall we leave the decorative gardens without dreaming 
about the delightful hydraulic trifles that now play so great 
a r$U in our embellishments ? Clarified by the rapid mo- 
tion, the water is always a music and radiance, the charm 
of which art cannot shatter. 



I have seen naturalist-artists absolutely furious against 
these ruinous playthings that pretend to remind them of 
nature and that they treat as puerile and monstrous coun- 
terfeits. They said : AA Let them bring us the rocky and 
verduous wells of Tivoli with their whirls of impetuous 
water, or let them give us back the blowing Tritons of 
Versailles, the hydraulic concerts of the gardens of Frascati, 
and all the rococo follies, rather than these false grottoes 
and lying cascades. It is falsifying all the notions of the 
true, all the laws of taste, and all the sentiment of a gen- 
eration that they pretend they are making artistic and 
learned ! ** They were indignant, and we could not calm 
them. 

Shall we share their anger ? No ! Between the reality 

and the accepted, between art and nature, there is a medium 

necessary for the sedentary enjoyment of a laige majority 



of people. What a number of poor citizens never have 
and never will see the picturesque sights of Spain, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and the enchantments of one's own view 
of the great features of mountain and forest A of lake and 
torrent, except through the fictions of our theatres and 
gardens ! It is impossible to provide them with real speci- 
mens ; we must limit ourselves to the copy of a detail, a 
nook, or an episode. I cannot bring you the ocean, be 
content with a reef and a wave. This detail would not 
gain in the least by having its already considerable pro- 
portions centupled in cost; it would not be more real. All 
that can be demanded of us is to make it pretty ; and, in 
this respect, our hydraulic playthings are without reproach. 
Formerly, they were much more costly, and transported us 
into a mjrthological world of marble or bronze which was 
not more successful in realizing the antique style or the 
poetry of the Grecian gardens and temples. They have 
long formed a separate style, entirely fanciful, which in- 
deed has its own charm, but which we must leave where it 
is. Apollo and his nymphs, Neptune and Amphitrite, have 
nothing more to say to us, unless they speak to us of 
Louis XIV, and his court. The thought of our epoch 
aims at making us love nature. Romanticism has disem- 
barrassed us of the fetiches that did not allow us to see her, 
to understand her and to love her for herself. What we 
want to teach our children is that grace is in the tree and 
not in the Hamadryad that formerly dwelt in it ; that the 
water is as beautiful on the rock as in the marble ; that the 
dreadful rock itself has its physiognomy, its colour, and 
its cherished plant, the wreathings of which make a won- 
derful tapestry for it \ that the grotto-work has no need of 
symmetry and a clothing of shells : it is only a question of 
imitating, with a truth-loving skill, their natural dispositions 
and their monumental, easy, or fantastic poses. Later on, 
if our children see how real Nature works, they will only 
enjoy her the more, and they will remember the grottoes 
of Longchamp, Monceaux and the Buttes-Chaumont, as 
we recall with pleasure and tenderness the little frail plant 
that we cultivate in our window ; and that we see blowing 

strong and glorious in our country. 

(from Paris by Famous Authors, on archive.org) 



OTRw ill be devoted to the best in Old Time Radio 

CBS Radio Workshop: Portrait of Paris . 1957 

Take a whirlwind tour of late-fifties France with a CBS News bureau chief and his young 
daughter, including stops at a high fashion salon and an intellectuals' hangout, complete 
with blase interviewee. 
The Bis Show. 9/30/51 

Hosted by the 'unpredictable' Tallulah Bankhead, this one-hour episode was recorded in 
London and features her witty repartee with George Sanders and Bea Lillie, and a scene 
from Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra starring Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. 
X-Minus One - 4/22/55 - And The Moon Still Be As Bright 

A group of truly ugly Americans invade the ruins of a once-thriving Martian city, and a 
few get their comeuppance for desecrating haunts of the long-dead. Story by Ray Bradbury. 
Michael Shayne - 11/6/48 Loup Garou 

Effectively atmospheric telling of the legendary wolfman story as private eye Shayne tries 
to solve a murder in a Louisiana bayou. 
Lux Theater- 10/30/50 Double Indemnity 

Barbara Stanwyck and Fred MacMurray recreate their memorable performances in this film 
(or audio) noir masterpiece about illicit love, greed, and murder. 
Fred Allen- 10/27/46 

Featuring a satire on sappy married couple shows of the period with Miss Bankhead as his 
leading lady. 

]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]]] 
FEATURE FILM links you to best in public domain movies. 

A Star Is Born http://www.archive.org/details/AStarIsBorn 

Janet Gaynor shines as the original Vicki Lester opposite has-been Norman Maine 

(Fredric March) in this 1930's Hollywood drama. 

Passport to Pimlico http://www.archive.org/details/PassportToPimlicoEnglishl949 
Droll political satire as a fed-up London neighborhood decides to secede as its own tiny 
country from Great Britain. 

The Hitch-Hiker http : //www. archive . org/details/Hitch_Hiker 

One of director Ida Lupino's best flicks focuses on title character, a creepy killer on the run, 

who takes two vacationing outdoorsmen hostage in the desert. 

The Lady Vanishes http://www.archive.org/details/ladv vanishes 

Alfred Hitchcock classic about seemingly innocent old gal who goes missing on a train, 

and the young couple who try to find her. 

Tom Brown 's School-Days http://www.archive.org/details/TomBrownsSchooldays 
Freddie Bartholomew endures life at a rough & tumble boys' boarding school in early 19* 
Century England 
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Whitman 

When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom 'd, by Walt Whitman 

1 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom'd, 

And the great star early droop'd in the western sky in the night, 

I mourn'd, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 

And thought of him I love. 

2 

O powerful western fallen star! 

O shades of night—O moody, tearful night! 

O great star disappear'd—O the black murk that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless~0 helpless soul of me! 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 



3 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white-wash'd palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the dooryard, 

With delicate-color'd blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break. 



4 

In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 

Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 

Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death's outlet song of life, (for well dear brother I know, 

If thou wast not granted to sing thou wouldst surely die.) 

5 
Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 
Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep'd 

from the ground, spotting the gray debris, 
Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the 

endless grass, 
Passing the yellow-spear'd wheat, every grain from its shroud in the 

dark-brown fields uprisen, 
Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 
Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 
Night and day journeys a coffin. 



Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop'd flags with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil'd women standing 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the 

unbared heads, 
With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 
With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong 

and solemn. 
With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour'd around the coffin, 
The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs—where amid these 

you journey, 
With the tolling tolling bells' perpetual clang, 
Here, coffin that slowly passes, 
I give you my sprig of lilac. 

7 
(Nor for you, for one alone, 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring, 
For fresh as the morning, thus would I chant a song for you O sane 
and sacred death. 

All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies, 

But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes, 

With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coffins all of you O death.) 



8 

O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month since I walk'd, 

As I walk'd in silence the transparent shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night after night, 

As you droop'd from the sky low down as if to my side, (while the 

other stars all look'd on,) 
As we wander'd together the solemn night, (for something I know not 

what kept me from sleep,) 
As the night advanced, and I saw on the rim of the west how full you 

were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool transparent night, 

As I watch'd where you pass'd and was lost in the netherward black 

of the night, 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you sad orb, 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 

9 

Sing on there in the swamp, 

O singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your call, 

I hear, I come presently, I understand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain'd me, 

The star my departing comrade holds and detains me. 

10 

O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved? 

And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone? 

And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 

Sea-winds blown from east and west, 
Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, till 

there on the prairies meeting, 

These and with these and the breath of my chant, 

I'll perfume the grave of him I love. 

11 

O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 

And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 

To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 

Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray smoke lucid and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, sinking 

sun, burning, expanding the air, 
With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale green leaves 

of the trees prolific, 
In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a 

wind-dapple here and there, 
With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against the sky, 

and shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the workmen 

homeward returning. 



12 

Lo, body and soul—this land, 
My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying tides, 

and the ships. 
The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light, 

Ohio's shores and flashing Missouri, 
And ever the far-spreading prairies cover'd with grass and corn. 

Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes, 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill'd noon, 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 

Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and land. 

13 
Sing on, sing on you gray -brown bird, 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 

Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 

O liquid and free and tender! 

wild and loose to my soul—O wondrous singer! 

You only I hear—yet the star holds me, (but will soon depart,) 
Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 

14 
Now while I sat in the day and look'd forth, 
In the close of the day with its light and the fields of spring, and 

the farmers preparing their crops, 
In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes and forests, 
In the heavenly aerial beauty, (after the perturb'd winds and the storms,) 
Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, and the 

voices of children and women, 
The many -moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they sail'd, 
And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields all busy 

with labor, 
And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each with 

its meals and minutia of daily usages, 
And the streets how their throbbings throbb'd, and the cities pern- 
io, then and there, 
Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me with the rest, 
Appear'd the cloud, appear'd the long black trail, 
And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death. 

Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 
And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 
And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the hands of 
companions, 

1 fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 
To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 

And the singer so shy to the rest receiv'd me, 



The gray-brown bird I know receiv'd us comrades three, 
And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 

From deep secluded recesses, 
From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 

Came the carol of the bird. 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 

Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 

Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 

And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 

Approach strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and feastings for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread shy are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 

The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vast and well-veil'd death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 
Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the 

prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack'd cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O death. 

15 

To the tally of my soul, 

Loud and strong kept up the gray -brown bird, 

With pure deliberate notes spreading filling the night. 

Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp-perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the night. 



While my sight that was bound in my eyes unclosed, 
As to long panoramas of visions. 

And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags, 

Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc'd with missiles I saw them, 

And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and torn and bloody, 

And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs, (and all in silence,) 

And the staffs all splinter'd and broken. 

I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 

And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 

I saw the debris and debris of all the slain soldiers of the war, 

But I saw they were not as was thought, 

They themselves were fully at rest, they suffer'd not, 

The living remain'd and suffer'd, the mother suffer'd, 

And the wife and the child and the musing comrade suffer'd, 

And the armies that remain'd suffer'd. 

16 
Passing the visions, passing the night, 
Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades' hands, 
Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song of my soul, 
Victorious song, death's outlet song, yet varying ever-altering song, 
As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, 

flooding the night, 
Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and warning, and yet again 

bursting with joy, 
Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven, 
As that powerful psalm in the night I heard from recesses, 
Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shaped leaves, 
I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning with spring. 

I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, communing with thee, 

O comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 

Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night, 

The song, the wondrous chant of the gray -brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo arous'd in my soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance full of woe, 

With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the bird, 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their memory ever to keep, for 

the dead I loved so well, 
For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands—and this for 

his dear sake, 
Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 

(from Project Gutenberg EBook #1322) 



NON-FIC 

From his Reply to a Serenade. Lincoln's Last Public Address. April 11, 

1865 

Fellow-citizens, We meet this evening, not in sorrow but in gladness of 

heart. The evacuation of Richmond and Petersburg, and the surrender of 

the principal insurgent army, give the hope of a just and speedy peace, 

the joyous expression of which cannot be restrained. In all this joy, 

however, He from whom all blessings flow must not be forgotten. A call 

for a national thanksgiving is in the course of preparation, and will be 

duly promulgated. Nor must those whose harder part give us the cause for 

rejoicing be overlooked. Their honours must not be parcelled out with 

others. I, myself, was near the front, and had the high pleasure of 

transmitting much of the good news to you; but no part of the honour for 

plan or execution is mine. To General Grant, his skilful officers and 

brave men, all belongs. The gallant navy stood ready, but was not in 

reach to take an active part. 

By these recent successes the reinauguration of the national 

authority, ~reconstruction,~which has had a large share of thought from 

the first, is pressed much more closely upon our attention. It is 

fraught with great difficulty. Unlike a case of war between independent 

nations, there is no organized organ for us to treat with,~no one man 

has authority to give up the rebellion for any other man. We simply must 

begin with and mould from disorganized and discordant elements. Nor is 

it a small additional embarrassment that we, the loyal people, differ 

among ourselves as to the mode, manner, and measure of reconstruction. 

As a general rule I abstain from reading the reports of attacks upon 

myself, wishing not to be provoked by that to which I cannot properly 

offer an answer. In spite of this precaution, however, it comes to my 

knowledge that I am much censured for some supposed agency in setting up 

and seeking to sustain the new State government of Louisiana. 

In this I have done just so much as, and no more than, the public knows. 

In the annual message of December 1863, and in the accompanying 

proclamation, I presented a plan of reconstruction, as the phrase goes, 

which I promised, if adopted by any State, should be acceptable to and 

sustained by the executive government of the nation. I distinctly stated 

that this was not the only plan which might possibly be acceptable, and 

I also distinctly protested that the executive claimed no right to say 

when or whether members should be admitted to seats in Congress from 

such States. This plan was in advance submitted to the then Cabinet, and 

approved by every member of it.... 

When the message of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached New 

Orleans, General Banks wrote me that he was confident that the people, 

with his military co-operation, would reconstruct substantially on that 

plan. I wrote him and some of them to try it. They tried it, and the 

result is known. Such has been my only agency in getting up the 

Louisiana government. As to sustaining it, my promise is out, as before 

stated. But as bad promises are better broken than kept, I shall treat 

this as a bad promise and break it, whenever I shall be convinced that 

keeping it is adverse to the public interest; but I have not yet been so 

convinced. I have been shown a letter on this subject, supposed to be an 

able one, in which the writer expresses regret that my mind has not 



seemed to be definitely fixed upon the question whether the seceded 
States, so called, are in the Union or out of it. It would perhaps add 
astonishment to his regret were he to learn that since I have found 
professed Union men endeavouring to answer that question, I have 
purposely forborne any public expression upon it.... 

We all agree that the seceded States, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in regard to those States, is to again 
get them into that proper practical relation. I believe that it is not 
only possible, but in fact easier, to do this without deciding or even 
considering whether these States have ever been out of the Union, than 
with it. Finding themselves safely at home, it would be utterly 
immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. Let us all join in doing 
the acts necessary to restoring the proper practical relations between 
these States and the Union, and each for ever after innocently indulge 
his own opinion whether in doing the acts he brought the States from 
without into the Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they never 
having been out of it. The amount of constituency, so to speak, on which 
the new Louisiana government rests, would be more satisfactory to all if 
it contained forty thousand, or thirty thousand, or even twenty 
thousand, instead of only about twelve thousand as it does. It is also 
unsatisfactory to some that the elective franchise is not given to the 
coloured man. I would myself prefer that it were now conferred on the 
very intelligent, and on those who serve our cause as soldiers. 

Still, the question is not whether the Louisiana government, as it 
stands, is quite all that is desirable. The question is, will it be 
wiser to take it as it is and help to improve it, or to reject and 
disperse it? Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical relation 
with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new State 
government? Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore slave State of 
Louisiana have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed to be the rightful 
political power of the State, held elections, organized a State 
government, adopted a free-State constitution, giving the benefit of 
public schools equally to black and white, and empowering the 
legislature to confer the elective franchise upon the coloured man. 
Their legislature has already voted to ratify the constitutional 
amendment recently passed by Congress, abolishing slavery throughout 
the nation. These twelve thousand persons are thus fully committed to 
the Union and to perpetual freedom in the State, --committed to the very 
things, and nearly all the things, the nation wants,~and they ask the 
nation's recognition and its assistance to make good their committal. 

If we reject and spurn them, we do our utmost to disorganize and 
disperse them. We, in effect, say to the white man: You are worthless or 
worse; we will neither help you, nor be helped by you. To the blacks, we 
say: This cup of liberty, which these, your old masters, hold to your 
lips, we will dash from you, and leave you to the chances of gathering 
the spilled and scattered contents in some vague and undefined when, 
where, and how. If this course, discouraging and paralyzing both white 
and black, has any tendency to bring Louisiana into proper, practical 
relations with the Union, I have so far been unable to perceive it. If, 
on the contrary, we recognize and sustain the new government of 
Louisiana, the converse of all this is made true. We encourage the 
hearts and nerve the arms of twelve thousand to adhere to their work, 



and argue for it, and proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, 

and grow it, and ripen it to a complete success. The coloured man, too, 

in seeing all united for him, is inspired with vigilance, and energy, 

and daring to the same end. Grant that he desires the elective 

franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving the already advanced 

steps towards it, than by running backward over them? 



... I repeat the question, Can Louisiana be brought into proper 
practical relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding 

her new State government? 

... What has been said of Louisiana will apply generally to other 

States. And yet so great peculiarities pertain to each State, and such 

important and sudden changes occur in the same State, and withal so new 

and unprecedented is the whole case, that no exclusive and inflexible 

plan can safely be prescribed as to details and collaterals. Such 

exclusive and inflexible plan would surely become a new entanglement. 

Important principles may and must be inflexible. In the present 

situation, as the phrase goes, it may be my duty to make some new 

announcement to the people of the South. I am considering, and shall not 

fail to act when satisfied that action will be proper. 

(from Project Gutenberg eBook #14721) 
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Little Women, by Louisa May Alcott (as read by ) 

PLAYING PILGRIMS 

"Christmas won't be Christmas without any presents," grumbled 
Jo, lying on the rug. 

"It's so dreadful to be poor!" sighed Meg, looking down at 
her old dress. 

"I don't think it's fair for some girls to have plenty of 
pretty things, and other girls nothing at all," added little 
Amy, with an injured sniff. 

"We've got Father and Mother, and each other," said Beth 
contentedly from her corner. 

The four young faces on which the firelight shone brightened 
at the cheerful words, but darkened again as Jo said sadly, 
"We haven't got Father, and shall not have him for a long time." 
She didn't say "perhaps never," but each silently added it, thinking 
of Father far away, where the fighting was. 

Nobody spoke for a minute; then Meg said in an altered tone, 
"You know the reason Mother proposed not having any presents this 
Christmas was because it is going to be a hard winter for everyone; 
and she thinks we ought not to spend money for pleasure, when 
our men are suffering so in the army. We can't do much, but we can 
make our little sacrifices, and ought to do it gladly. But I am 



afraid I don't," and Meg shook her head, as she thought regretfully 

of all the pretty things she wanted. 

"But I don't think the little we should spend would do any 

good. We've each got a dollar, and the army wouldn't be much helped 

by our giving that. I agree not to expect anything from Mother or 

you, but I do want to buy Undine and Sintran_ for myself. I've 

wanted it so long," said Jo, who was a bookworm. 

"I planned to spend mine in new music," said Beth, with a 
little sigh, which no one heard but the hearth brush and kettle-holder. 

"I shall get a nice box of Faber's drawing pencils; I 
really need them," said Amy decidedly. 

"Mother didn't say anything about our money, and she won't 

wish us to give up everything. Let's each buy what we want, and 

have a little fun; I'm sure we work hard enough to earn it," cried 

Jo, examining the heels of her shoes in a gentlemanly manner. 

"I know I do—teaching those tiresome children nearly all 
day, when I'm longing to enjoy myself at home," began Meg, in the 

complaining tone again. 

"You don't have half such a hard time as I do," said Jo. 

"How would you like to be shut up for hours with a nervous, fussy 

old lady, who keeps you trotting, is never satisfied, and worries 

you till you're ready to fly out the window or cry?" 

"It's naughty to fret, but I do think washing dishes and 

keeping things tidy is the worst work in the world. It makes me 

cross, and my hands get so stiff, I can't practice well at all." 

And Beth looked at her rough hands with a sigh that any one could 

hear that time. 

"I don't believe any of you suffer as I do," cried Amy, "for 

you don't have to go to school with impertinent girls, who plague 

you if you don't know your lessons, and laugh at your dresses, and 

label your father if he isn't rich, and insult you when your nose 

isn't nice." 

"If you mean libel, I'd say so, and not talk about labels, as 
if Papa was a pickle bottle," advised Jo, laughing. 

"I know what I mean, and you needn't be statirical about it. 
It's proper to use good words, and improve your vocabilary," 

returned Amy, with dignity. 

"Don't peck at one another, children. Don't you wish we 

had the money Papa lost when we were little, Jo? Dear me! How 

happy and good we'd be, if we had no worries!" said Meg, who 

could remember better times. 

"You said the other day you thought we were a deal happier 
than the King children, for they were fighting and fretting all 

the time, in spite of their money." 



"So I did, Beth. Well, I think we are. For though we do 
have to work, we make fun of ourselves, and are a pretty jolly 
set, as Jo would say." 

"Jo does use such slang words!" observed Amy, with a 
reproving look at the long figure stretched on the rug. 

Jo immediately sat up, put her hands in her pockets, and 
began to whistle. 

"Don't, Jo. It's so boyish!" 

"That's why I do it." 

"I detest rude, unladylike girls!" 

"I hate affected, niminy-piminy chits!" 

"Birds in their little nests agree," sang Beth, the 
peacemaker, with such a funny face that both sharp voices 
softened to a laugh, and the "pecking" ended for that time. 

"Really, girls, you are both to be blamed," said Meg, 
beginning to lecture in her elder-sisterly fashion. "You are old 
enough to leave off boyish tricks, and to behave better, 
Josephine. It didn't matter so much when you were a little 
girl, but now you are so tall, and turn up your hair, you should 
remember that you are a young lady." 
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I'm not! And if turning up my hair makes me one, I'll 
wear it in two tails till I'm twenty," cried Jo, pulling off 
her net, and shaking down a chestnut mane. "I hate to think 
I've got to grow up, and be Miss March, and wear long gowns, 
and look as prim as a China Aster! It's bad enough to be a 
girl, anyway, when I like boy's games and work and manners! I 
can't get over my disappointment in not being a boy. And it's 
worse than ever now, for I'm dying to go and fight with Papa. 
And I can only stay home and knit, like a poky old woman! " 

And Jo shook the blue army sock till the needles rattled 
like castanets, and her ball bounded across the room. 

"Poor Jo! It's too bad, but it can't be helped. So you 
must try to be contented with making your name boyish, and 
playing brother to us girls," said Beth, stroking the rough 
head with a hand that all the dish washing and dusting in the 
world could not make ungentle in its touch. 

"As for you, Amy," continued Meg, "you are altogether 
too particular and prim. Your airs are funny now, but you'll 
grow up an affected little goose, if you don't take care. 
I like your nice manners and refined ways of speaking, when 
you don't try to be elegant. But your absurd words are as bad 
as Jo's slang." 



"If Jo is a tomboy and Amy a goose, what am I, please?" 
asked Beth, ready to share the lecture. 

"You're a dear, and nothing else," answered Meg warmly, 
and no one contradicted her, for the 'Mouse' was the pet of the 

family. 

As young readers like to know 'how people look', we will 

take this moment to give them a little sketch of the four 

sisters, who sat knitting away in the twilight, while the 

December snow fell quietly without, and the fire crackled 

cheerfully within. It was a comfortable room, though the carpet 

was faded and the furniture very plain, for a good picture or 

two hung on the walls, books filled the recesses, chrysanthemums 

and Christmas roses bloomed in the windows, and a pleasant 

atmosphere of home peace pervaded it. 

Margaret, the eldest of the four, was sixteen, and very pretty, 
being plump and fair, with large eyes, plenty of soft brown hair, a 
sweet mouth, and white hands, of which she was rather vain. Fifteen- 
year-old Jo was very tall, thin, and brown, and reminded one of a 
colt, for she never seemed to know what to do with her long limbs, 
which were very much in her way. She had a decided mouth, a comical 
nose, and sharp, gray eyes, which appeared to see everything, and 
were by turns fierce, funny, or thoughtful. Her long, thick hair 
was her one beauty, but it was usually bundled into a net, to be 
out of her way. Round shoulders had Jo, big hands and feet, 
a flyaway look to her clothes, and the uncomfortable appearance of 
a girl who was rapidly shooting up into a woman and didn't like it. 
Elizabeth, or Beth, as everyone called her, was a rosy, smooth- 
haired, bright-eyed girl of thirteen, with a shy manner, a timid 
voice, and a peaceful expression which was seldom disturbed. Her 
father called her 'Little Miss Tranquility', and the name suited 
her excellently, for she seemed to live in a happy world of her 
own, only venturing out to meet the few whom she trusted and loved. 
Amy, though the youngest, was a most important person, in her own 
opinion at least. A regular snow maiden, with blue eyes, and 
yellow hair curling on her shoulders, pale and slender, and always 
carrying herself like a young lady mindful of her manners. What 
the characters of the four sisters were we will leave to be found out. 

The clock struck six and, having swept up the hearth, Beth 

put a pair of slippers down to warm. Somehow the sight of the old 

shoes had a good effect upon the girls, for Mother was coming, and 

everyone brightened to welcome her. Meg stopped lecturing, and 

lighted the lamp, Amy got out of the easy chair without being asked, 

and Jo forgot how tired she was as she sat up to hold the slippers 

nearer to the blaze. 

"They are quite worn out. Marmee must have a new pair." 

"I thought I'd get her some with my dollar," said Beth. 

"No, I shall!" cried Amy. 

"I'm the oldest," began Meg, but Jo cut in with a decided, 



"I'm the man of the family now Papa is away, and I shall provide 
the slippers, for he told me to take special care of Mother while 
he was gone." 

"I'll tell you what we'll do," said Beth, "let's each get her 
something for Christmas, and not get anything for ourselves." 

"That's like you, dear! What will we get?" exclaimed Jo. 

Everyone thought soberly for a minute, then Meg announced, as 
if the idea was suggested by the sight of her own pretty hands, 
"I shall give her a nice pair of gloves." 

"Army shoes, best to be had," cried Jo. 

"Some handkerchiefs, all hemmed," said Beth. 

"I'll get a little bottle of cologne. She likes it, and it won't 

cost much, so I'll have some left to buy my pencils," added Amy. 

"How will we give the things?" asked Meg. 

"Put them on the table, and bring her in and see her open 
the bundles. Don't you remember how we used to do on our 
birthdays?" answered Jo. 

"I used to be so frightened when it was my turn to sit in the 
chair with the crown on, and see you all come marching round to 
give the presents, with a kiss. I liked the things and the kisses, 
but it was dreadful to have you sit looking at me while I opened 
the bundles," said Beth, who was toasting her face and the bread 
for tea at the same time. 

"Let Marmee think we are getting things for ourselves, and 
then surprise her. We must go shopping tomorrow afternoon, Meg. 
There is so much to do about the play for Christmas night," said 
Jo, marching up and down, with her hands behind her back, and her 
nose in the air. 

"I don't mean to act any more after this time. I'm getting 

too old for such things," observed Meg, who was as much a child 

as ever about 'dressing-up' frolics. 

"You won't stop, I know, as long as you can trail round in a 

white gown with your hair down, and wear gold-paper jewelry. 

You are the best actress we've got, and there'll be an end 

of everything if you quit the boards," said Jo. "We ought 

to rehearse tonight. Come here, Amy, and do the fainting scene, 

for you are as stiff as a poker in that." 

"I can't help it. I never saw anyone faint, and I don't choose 

to make myself all black and blue, tumbling flat as you do. If I 

can go down easily, I'll drop. If I can't, I shall fall into a 

chair and be graceful. I don't care if Hugo does come at me with 

a pistol," returned Amy, who was not gifted with dramatic power, 

but was chosen because she was small enough to be borne out shrieking 



by the villain of the piece. 

"Do it this way. Clasp your hands so, and stagger across the 

room, crying frantically, 'Roderigo! Save me! Save me!'" and away 

went Jo, with a melodramatic scream which was truly thrilling. 

Amy followed, but she poked her hands out stiffly before her, 

and jerked herself along as if she went by machinery, and her "Ow!" 

was more suggestive of pins being run into her than of fear and 

anguish. Jo gave a despairing groan, and Meg laughed outright, 

while Beth let her bread burn as she watched the fun with interest. 

"It's no use! Do the best you can when the time comes, and if 

the audience laughs, don't blame me. Come on, Meg." 

Then things went smoothly, for Don Pedro defied the world in 

a speech of two pages without a single break. Hagar, the witch, 

chanted an awful incantation over her kettleful of simmering toads, 

with weird effect. Roderigo rent his chains asunder manfully, and 

Hugo died in agonies of remorse and arsenic, with a wild, "Ha! Ha!" 

"It's the best we've had yet," said Meg, as the dead villain 

sat up and rubbed his elbows. 

"I don't see how you can write and act such splendid things, 

Jo. You're a regular Shakespeare!" exclaimed Beth, who firmly 

believed that her sisters were gifted with wonderful genius in all 

things. 

"Not quite," replied Jo modestly. "I do think The Witches Curse, 

an Operatic Tragedy_ is rather a nice thing, but I'd like to try 

Macbeth, if we only had a trapdoor for Banquo. I always wanted to 

do the killing part. 'Is that a dagger that I see before me?" 

muttered Jo, rolling her eyes and clutching at the air, as she had 

seen a famous tragedian do. 

"No, it's the toasting fork, with Mother's shoe on it instead 
of the bread. Beth's stage-struck!" cried Meg, and the rehearsal 

ended in a general burst of laughter. 

"Glad to find you so merry, my girls," said a cheery voice at 

the door, and actors and audience turned to welcome a tall, motherly 

lady with a 'can I help you' look about her which was truly delightful. 

She was not elegantly dressed, but a noble-looking woman, and the 

girls thought the gray cloak and unfashionable bonnet covered the most 

splendid mother in the world. 

"Well, dearies, how have you got on today? There was so much to 

do, getting the boxes ready to go tomorrow, that I didn't come home 

to dinner. Has anyone called, Beth? How is your cold, Meg? Jo, 

you look tired to death. Come and kiss me, baby." 

While making these maternal inquiries Mrs. March got her wet 

things off, her warm slippers on, and sitting down in the easy 

chair, drew Amy to her lap, preparing to enjoy the happiest hour 

of her busy day. The girls flew about, trying to make things 

comfortable, each in her own way. Meg arranged the tea table, Jo 



brought wood and set chairs, dropping, over-turning, and clattering 
everything she touched. Beth trotted to and fro between parlor 
kitchen, quiet and busy, while Amy gave directions to everyone, as 
she sat with her hands folded. 

As they gathered about the table, Mrs. March said, with a 
particularly happy face, "I've got a treat for you after supper." 

A quick, bright smile went round like a streak of sunshine. 
Beth clapped her hands, regardless of the biscuit she held, 
and Jo tossed up her napkin, crying, "A letter! A letter! Three 
cheers for Father! " 

"Yes, a nice long letter. He is well, and thinks he shall 
get through the cold season better than we feared. He sends all 
sorts of loving wishes for Christmas, and an especial message 
to you girls," said Mrs. March, patting her pocket as if she 
had got a treasure there. 

"Hurry and get done ! Don't stop to quirk your little finger 
and simper over your plate, Amy," cried Jo, choking on her tea 
and dropping her bread, butter side down, on the carpet in her 
haste to get at the treat. 

Beth ate no more, but crept away to sit in her shadowy corner 
and brood over the delight to come, till the others were ready. 

"I think it was so splendid in Father to go as chaplain 
when he was too old to be drafted, and not strong enough for 
a soldier," said Meg warmly. 

"Don't I wish I could go as a drummer, a vivan—what's its 

name? Or a nurse, so I could be near him and help him," exclaimed 

Jo, with a groan. 

"It must be very disagreeable to sleep in a tent, and eat 
all sorts of bad-tasting things, and drink out of a tin mug," 
sighed Amy. 

"When will he come home, Marmee?" asked Beth, with a little 
quiver in her voice. 

"Not for many months, dear, unless he is sick. He will stay 
and do his work faithfully as long as he can, and we won't ask 
for him back a minute sooner than he can be spared. Now come and 
hear the letter." 

They all drew to the fire, Mother in the big chair with Beth 
at her feet, Meg and Amy perched on either arm of the chair, and 
Jo leaning on the back, where no one would see any sign of emotion 
if the letter should happen to be touching. Very few letters were 
written in those hard times that were not touching, especially 
those which fathers sent home. In this one little was said of the 
hardships endured, the dangers faced, or the homesickness conquered. 
It was a cheerful, hopeful letter, full of lively descriptions 
of camp life, marches, and military news, and only at the end 



did the writer's heart over-flow with fatherly love and longing 

for the little girls at home. 

"Give them all of my dear love and a kiss. Tell them I think 

of them by day, pray for them by night, and find my best comfort 

in their affection at all times. A year seems very long to wait 

before I see them, but remind them that while we wait we may all 

work, so that these hard days need not be wasted. I know they will 

remember all I said to them, that they will be loving children to 

you, will do their duty faithfully, fight their bosom enemies bravely, 

and conquer themselves so beautifully that when I come back to them 

I may be fonder and prouder than ever of my little women." 

Everybody sniffed when they came to that part. Jo wasn't 

ashamed of the great tear that dropped off the end of her nose, and 

Amy never minded the rumpling of her curls as she hid her face on 

her mother's shoulder and sobbed out, "I am a selfish girl! But 

I'll truly try to be better, so he mayn't be disappointed in me 

by-and-by." 

"We all will," cried Meg. "I think too much of my looks and 
hate to work, but won't any more, if I can help it." 

"I'll try and be what he loves to call me, 'a little woman' 

and not be rough and wild, but do my duty here instead of wanting 

to be somewhere else," said Jo, thinking that keeping her temper 

at home was a much harder task than facing a rebel or two down South. 

Beth said nothing, but wiped away her tears with the blue army 

sock and began to knit with all her might, losing no time in doing 

the duty that lay nearest her, while she resolved in her quiet 

little soul to be all that Father hoped to find her when the year 

brought round the happy coming home. 

Mrs. March broke the silence that followed Jo's words, by 

saying in her cheery voice, "Do you remember how you used to play 

Pilgrims Progress when you were little things? Nothing delighted 

you more than to have me tie my piece bags on your backs for burdens, 

give you hats and sticks and rolls of paper, and let you travel 

through the house from the cellar, which was the City of Destruction, 

up, up, to the housetop, where you had all the lovely things you 

could collect to make a Celestial City." 

"What fun it was, especially going by the lions, fighting 
Apollyon, and passing through the valley where the hob-goblins 

were," said Jo. 

"I liked the place where the bundles fell off and tumbled 

downstairs," said Meg. 

"I don't remember much about it, except that I was afraid of 

the cellar and the dark entry, and always liked the cake and milk 

we had up at the top. If I wasn't too old for such things, I'd 

rather like to play it over again," said Amy, who began to talk 

of renouncing childish things at the mature age of twelve. 



"We never are too old for this, my dear, because it is a play 
we are playing all the time in one way or another. Our burdens are 
here, our road is before us, and the longing for goodness and 
happiness is the guide that leads us through many troubles and 
mistakes to the peace which is a true Celestial City. Now, my little 
pilgrims, suppose you begin again, not in play, but in earnest, 
and see how far on you can get before Father comes home." 

"Really, Mother? Where are our bundles?" asked Amy, who was 
a very literal young lady. 

"Each of you told what your burden was just now, except Beth. 
I rather think she hasn't got any," said her mother. 

"Yes, I have. Mine is dishes and dusters, and envying girls 
with nice pianos, and being afraid of people." 

Beth's bundle was such a funny one that everybody wanted to 
laugh, but nobody did, for it would have hurt her feelings very 
much. 

"Let us do it," said Meg thoughtfully. "It is only another 
name for trying to be good, and the story may help us, for though 
we do want to be good, it's hard work and we forget, and don't do 
our best." 

"We were in the Slough of Despond tonight, and Mother came 
and pulled us out as Help did in the book. We ought to have our 
roll of directions, like Christian. What shall we do about that?" 
asked Jo, delighted with the fancy which lent a little romance to 
the very dull task of doing her duty. 

"Look under your pillows Christmas morning, and you will 
find your guidebook," replied Mrs. March. 

They talked over the new plan while old Hannah cleared the 
table, then out came the four little work baskets, and the needles 
flew as the girls made sheets for Aunt March. It was uninteresting 
sewing, but tonight no one grumbled. They adopted Jo's plan of 
dividing the long seams into four parts, and calling the quarters 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and in that way got on capitally, 
especially when they talked about the different countries as they 
stitched their way through them. 

At nine they stopped work, and sang, as usual, before they 

went to bed. No one but Beth could get much music out of the old 

piano, but she had a way of softly touching the yellow keys and 

making a pleasant accompaniment to the simple songs they sang. Me£ 

had a voice like a flute, and she and her mother led the little 

choir. Amy chirped like a cricket, and Jo wandered through the airs 

at her own sweet will, always coming out at the wrong place with a 

croak or a quaver that spoiled the most pensive tune. They had 

always done this from the time they could lisp . . . 

Crinkle, crinkle, 'ittle 'tar, 



and it had become a household custom, for the mother was a born 

singer. The first sound in the morning was her voice as she went 

about the house singing like a lark, and the last sound at night 

was the same cheery sound, for the girls never grew too old for 

that familiar lullaby. 

(from PGEBook #514) 



REFINED ARTS are copies of works of world art, as featured in WikiMedia Commons, 
source of the author portraits featured in this volume of PD Gazette, with commentary by PG authors.. 



MARIE-ROSA BONHEUR 




Rosa Bonheur with bull, by Edouard-Louis Dubufe, 1857 
http://commons.wikimedia.Org/wilvi/File:Rosa_Bonheur_with_Bull_._by_E_L_Dubufe.jpg 

(Pronounced Rosa Bon-er) 

French School_ 

1822-1895 

Pupil of Raymond B. Bonheur_ 

Rosa Bonheur, Landseer, and Murillo maybe called "Children's Painters" 

in this book because they painted things that children, as well as 

grown-ups, certainly can enjoy. To be sure, Murillo was a very 

different sort of artist from Rosa Bonheur or Landseer, but if the two 

latter painted the most beautiful, animals—dogs, sheep, and 

horses—Murillo painted the loveliest little children. 

Rosa was the best pupil of her father; Raymond B. Bonheur. In Bordeaux 

they lived together the peaceful life of artists, the father being 

already a well known painter when his daughter was born. She became, 

as Mr. Hamerton, who knew her, said, "the most accomplished female 

painter who ever lived ... a pure, generous woman as well and can 

hardly be too much admired ... as a woman or an artist. She is simple 

in her tastes and habits of life and many stories are told of her 

generosity to others." 



After a time the Bonheurs moved to Paris where young Rosa could have 
better opportunities; and there she put on man's clothing, which she 
wore all her life thereafter. She wore a workingman's blouse and 
trousers, and tramped about looking more like a man than a woman with 
her short hair. This, made everybody stare at her and think her very 
queer, but people no longer believe that she dressed herself thus in 
order to advertise herself and attract attention; but because it was 
the most convenient costume for her to get about in. She went to all 
sorts of places; the stockyards, slaughter houses, all about the 
streets of Paris, to learn of things and people, especially of 
animals, which she wished most to paint. She could hardly have gone 
about thus if she had worn women's clothing. 

Rosa Bonheur exhibited her first painting at the Salon_ in 1841, and 
this was twelve years before her beloved father died; thus he had the 
happiness of knowing that the daughter whom he had taught so lovingly 
was on the road to success and fortune. He knew that when fortune 
should come to her she would use it well. The year that she exhibited 
her work in the Salon_ she painted only two little pictures—one of 
rabbits, the other of sheep and goats—but they were so splendidly 
done that all the critics knew a great woman artist had arrived. 

It was then that her enemies, those who were becoming jealous of her 
work, said that she was wearing men's clothing in order to attract 
attention to herself. 

Soon her work began to be bought by the French Government, which was a 
sure sign of her power. She was already much beloved by the people. In 
the meantime we in America and others in England had heard of 
Mademoiselle Bonheur, but we heard far less about her painting than we 
did about her masculine garb. We thought of her mostly as an eccentric 
woman; but one day came "The Horse Fair," and all the world heard of 
that, so the artist was to be no longer judged by the clothes she wore 
but by her art. Finally, she received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and also was made a member of the Institute of Antwerp. 

She lived near Fontainebleau; her studio a peaceful retired home, till 
the Franco-Prussian war came about. Then she and others began to fear 
that her studio and pictures would be destroyed, so the artist was 
forced to stop her work and prepared to go elsewhere. But the Crown 
Prince of Prussia himself ordered that Mademoiselle Bonheur should not 
even be disturbed. Her work had made her belong to all the world and 
all the world was to protect her if need be. 

Rosa Bonheur had a brother who, some critics said, was the better 
artist, but if that were true it is likely that his popularity would 
in some degree have approached that of his sister. Rosa Bonheur did 
not paint many large canvases, but mostly small ones, or only 
moderately large; but when she painted sheep it seems that one might 
shear the wool, it stands so fleecy and full; while her horses rampage 
and curvet, showing themselves off as if they were alive. 




PLATE-THE HORSE FAIR 



This picture was exhibited all over the world very nearly. It was 

carried to England and to America, and won admiration wherever it was 

seen. Finally it was sold in America. It was first exhibited in 1853, 

the year in which the artist's father died. Mr. Ernest Gambart was the 

first who bought the picture, and he wrote of it to his friend, 

Mr. S.P Avery: "I will give you the real history of 'The Horse Fair,' 

now in New York. It was painted in 1852, by Rosa Bonheur, then in her 

thirtieth year, and exhibited in the next Salon_. Though much admired 

it did not find a purchaser. It was soon after exhibited in Ghent, 

meeting again with much appreciation, but was not sold, as art did not 

flourish at the time. In 1855 the picture was sent by Rosa Bonheur to 

her native town of Bordeaux and exhibited there. She offered to sell 

it to the town at the very low price 12,000 francs ($2,400). While 

there, I asked her if she would sell it to me, and allow me to take it 

to England and have it engraved. She said: 'I wish to have my picture 

remain in France. I will once more impress on my countrymen, my wish 

to sell it to them for 12,000 francs. If they refuse, you can have it, 

but if you take it abroad, you must pay me 40,000 francs.' The town 

failing to make the purchase, I at once accepted these terms, and Rosa 

Bonheur then placed the picture at my disposal. I tendered her the 

40,000 francs and she said: 'I am much gratified at your giving me 

such a noble price, but I do not like to feel that I have taken 

advantage of your liberality; let us see how we can combine in the 

matter. You will not be able to have an engraving made from so large a 

canvas. Suppose I paint you a small one from the same subject, of 

which I will make you a present.' Of course I accepted the gift, and 

thus it happened that the large work went travelling over the kingdom 

on exhibition, while Thomas Landseer was making an engraving from the 

quarter-size replica. 

"After some time (in 1857 I think), I sold the original picture to 

Mr. William P. Wright, New York (whose picture gallery and residence 

were at Weehawken, N.J.), for the sum of 30,000 francs, but later I 

understood that Mr. Stewart paid a much larger price for it on the 

breaking up of Mr. Wright's gallery. The quarter size replica, from 

which the engraving was made, I finally sold to Mr. Jacob Bell, who 

gave it in 1859 to the nation, and it is now in the National Gallery, 

London. A second, still smaller replica, was painted a few years 

later, and was resold some time ago in London for ce4,000 

($20,000). There is also a smaller water-colour drawing which was sold 



to Mr. Bolckow for 2,500 guineas ($12,000), and is now an heirloom 
belonging to the town of Middlesbrough. That is the whole history of 
this grand work. The Stewart canvas is the real and true original, and 
only large size 'Horse -Fair.' 

"Once in Mr. Stewart's collection, it never left his gallery until the 
auction sale of his collection, March 25th, 1887, when it was 
purchased by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt for the sum of $55,000, and 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art." 

And thus we have the whole story of the "Horse-Fair." The picture is 
93-1/2 inches high, and 197 inches wide, and it contains a great 
number of horses, some of which are ridden, while others are led, and 
all are crowding with wild gaiety toward the fair where it is quite 
plain they know they are about to be admired and then beauty shown to 
the best advantage. Other well-known Rosa Bonheurs are "Ploughing," 
"Shepherd Guarding Sheep," "Highland Sheep," "Scotch Deer," "American 
Mustangs," and "The Study of a Lioness." 




Self-Portrait, 1906 

http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File: Sargent._John_SInger_(l 856- 1925)_-_Self -Portrait_1907_b.jpg 
John Singer Sargent, American and Foreign Schools, 1856-1926 
Pupil of Carolus Durand_ 

This artist was born in Europe, of American parents; thus we may say 
that he was "American," though he owed nothing but dollars to the 
United States, since his instruction was obtained in Italy and France, 
and all his associations in art and friendship were there. He was 
probably the most brilliant of the artists termed American. His great 
mural work in the Boston Public Library, is hardly to be surpassed. 

Above all, Sargent's portraits are masterly. He was famous in that 
branch of art before he was twenty-eight years old. Among his finest 
portraits is that of "Carmencita," a Spanish dancer, who for a time 



set the world wild with pleasure. The list of his famous portraits is 

very long. 

Sargent's father was a Philadelphia physician; who originally came 

from New England, but the artist himself was born in Florence. He was 

given a good education and grew up with the beauties of Florence all 

about him, in a refined and charming home. He was the delight of his 

master, Carolus Durand for he was modest and refined, yet full of 

enthusiasm and energy. In his twenty -third year he painted a fine 

picture of his master. Sargent was a musician as well as a painter; a 

man of great versatility, as if the gods and all the muses had 

presided at his birth. 



The Daughters of Edward Parley Boit, 1 882 




http://commons.wikimedia.Org/wiki/File:John Singer Sargent 001. ipg 

Other noted Sargent portraits are "Mr. Marquand" in the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, "Lady Elcho, Mrs. Arden, Mrs. Tennant," "Mrs. Meyer and 

Children," "Homer St. Gaudens," "Henschel," and "Mr. Penrose." 



(text from PG EBook #6932 Pictures Every Child Should Know, by Dolores Bacon) 



THE PD KITCHEN COMPANION has recipes from old cookbooks, 
some with such colorful names as... 

.RAISED FINGER-ROLLS. 

Half a pint of milk, half a pint of water, one-third of a compressed 
yeast cake, one teaspoonful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt. Dissolve the yeast cake in a little tepid water, 
mix as usual, make into a soft dough at night, bake for breakfast or 
luncheon. 

NUN'S TOAST. 

Cut four or five hard boiled eggs into thin slices; put a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg in a saucepan, and when it begins to 
bubble add a teaspoonful of grated onion; let it cook a little without 
taking color, then stir in a teaspoonful of flour and a cupful of milk 
and stir until smooth; add pepper and salt to taste, then put in the 
slices of egg and let them get hot. Have ready some neatly trimmed 
slices of buttered toast, pour the mixture over them and serve at once. 

BLACK BEAN SOUP WITH MOCK MEAT BALLS. 

Soak over night a pint of black beans in a quart of water. In the 
morning drain, and cover with fresh water, set the saucepan on the 
stove; when the water comes to a boil drain it off and add a quart of 
fresh water. Cut fine an onion, and with a few slices of carrot and 
turnip and green pepper fry in a heaping tablespoonful of butter, add to 
the beans with a bay leaf half a dozen peppercorns, two cloves, cook 
until tender, press through a sieve, return to the fire, and if it is 
too thick add more water. Have a hard boiled egg and half a lemon cut 
into dice, and meat balls made from recipe given for mock meat the size 
of hickory nuts and boiled in water as other balls are cooked. Drop the 
balls into the soup, and when hot pour the soup over the lemon and egg 
in the tureen and serve. 

LADIES' LOCKS FILLED WITH STRAWBERRIES. 

Roll the puff paste thin, cut in strips an inch wide and about twelve 
inches long; wind these around the forms overlapping the paste as it is 
wound. Brush over with beaten egg and bake on the forms. When baked slip 
the forms out, fill with strawberries prepared as for strawberry 
shortcake. 

(all from The Golden Age Cook Book, by Henrietta Latham Dwight EBook #26209) 



IN CONCERT links to live shows by musicians generous 
enough to share their work with the world for free. 

Martin Sexton 
Cowboy Junkies 
Was(NotWas^) 

POETRY CORNER 

Sonnet XIV, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 



If thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love's sake only. Do not say 

"I love her for her smile —her look—her way 

Of speaking gently, --for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day"~ 

For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,~and love, so wrought, 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry,~ 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 

But love me for love's sake, that evermore 

Thou may'st love on, through love's eternity. 

(from PG EBook #2002) 




Brooke 
http://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/File:Rupert_Brooke_O_71073.jpg 



Sonnet: "I said I splendidly loved you; it's not true " 
by Rupert Brooke 



I said I splendidly loved you; it's not true. 
Such long swift tides stir not a land-locked sea. 
On gods or fools the high risk falls ~ on you ~ 
The clean clear bitter-sweet that's not for me. 
Love soars from earth to ecstasies unwist. 
Love is flung Lucifer-like from Heaven to Hell. 
But ~ there are wanderers in the middle mist, 
Who cry for shadows, clutch, and cannot tell 
Whether they love at all, or, loving, whom: 
An old song's lady, a fool in fancy dress, 
Or phantoms, or their own face on the gloom; 
For love of Love, or from heart's loneliness. 
Pleasure's not theirs, nor pain. They doubt, and sigh, 
And do not love at all. Of these am I. 

(from PG Etext #262) 

SHORT SHORTS are short works on the go, suitable for coffee breaks and the like. 

Postmark Ganymede, by Robert Silverberg 

Consider the poor mailman of the future. To "sleet and snow 
and dead of night" —things that must not keep him from his 
appointed rounds—will be added, sub-zero void, meteors, and 
planets that won't stay put. Maybe he'll decide that for six 
cents an ounce it just ain't worth it._ 



"I'm washed up," Preston growled bitterly. "They made a postman out of 
me. Me— a postman!" 

He crumpled the assignment memo into a small, hard ball and hurled it at 
the bristly image of himself in the bar mirror. He hadn't shaved in 
three days— which was how long it had been since he had been notified of 
his removal from Space Patrol Service and his transfer to Postal 
Delivery. 

Suddenly, Preston felt a hand on his shoulder. He looked up and saw a 
man in the trim gray of a Patrolman's uniform. 

"What do you want, Dawes?" 

"Chiefs been looking for you, Preston. It's time for you to get going 
on your run." 

Preston scowled. "Time to go deliver the mail, eh?" He spat. "Don't they 
have anything better to do with good spacemen than make letter carriers 
out of them?" 



The other man shook his head. "You won't get anywhere grousing about it, 

Preston. Your papers don't specify which branch you're assigned to, and 

if they want to make you carry the mail~that's it." His voice became 

suddenly gentle. "Come on, Pres. One last drink, and then let's go. You 

don't want to spoil a good record, do you?" 

"No," Preston said reflectively. He gulped his drink and stood up. 
"Okay. I'm ready. Neither snow nor rain shall stay me from my appointed 

rounds, or however the damned thing goes." 

"That's a smart attitude, Preston. Come on—I'll walk you over to 

Administration." 



Savagely, Preston ripped away the hand that the other had put around his 
shoulders. "I can get there myself. At least give me credit for that!" 

"Okay," Dawes said, shrugging. "Well—good luck, Preston." 

"Yeah. Thanks. Thanks real lots." 

He pushed his way past the man in Space Grays and shouldered past a 
couple of barflies as he left. He pushed open the door of the bar and 

stood outside for a moment. 

It was near midnight, and the sky over Nome Spaceport was bright with 

stars. Preston's trained eye picked out Mars, Jupiter, Uranus. There 

they were— waiting. But he would spend the rest of his days ferrying 

letters on the Ganymede run. 

He sucked in the cold night air of summertime Alaska and squared his 

shoulders. 



Two hours later, Preston sat at the controls of a one-man patrol ship 

just as he had in the old days. Only the control panel was bare where 

the firing studs for the heavy guns was found in regular patrol ships. 

And in the cargo hold instead of crates of spare ammo there were three 

bulging sacks of mail destined for the colony on Ganymede. 

Slight difference, Preston thought, as he set up his blasting pattern. 

"Okay, Preston," came the voice from the tower. "You've got clearance." 

"Cheers," Preston said, and yanked the blast-lever. The ship jolted 
upward, and for a second he felt a little of the old thrill— until he 

remembered. 

He took the ship out in space, saw the blackness in the viewplate. The 

radio crackled. 

"Come in, Postal Ship. Come in, Postal Ship." 



"I'm in. What do you want?" 

"We're your convoy," a hard voice said. "Patrol Ship 08756, Lieutenant 
Mellors, above you. Down at three o'clock, Patrol Ship 10732, Lieutenant 
Gunderson. We'll take you through the Pirate Belt." 

Preston felt his face go hot with shame. Mellors! Gunderson! They would 
stick two of his old sidekicks on the job of guarding him. 

"Please acknowledge," Mellors said. 

[Illustration: "The iceworms were not expecting any mail—just the 
mailman."] 

Preston paused. Then: "Postal Ship 1872, Lieutenant Preston aboard. I 
acknowledge message." 

There was a stunned silence. "Preston?_ Hal Preston?" 

"The one and only," Preston said. 

"What are you doing on a Postal ship?" Mellors asked. 

"Why don't you ask the Chief that? He's the one who yanked me out of the 
Patrol and put me here." 

"Can you beat that?" Gunderson asked incredulously. "Hal Preston, on a 
Postal ship." 

"Yeah. Incredible, isn't it?" Preston asked bitterly. "You can't believe 
your ears. Well, you better believe it, because here I am." 

"Must be some clerical error," Gunderson said. 

"Let's change the subject," Preston snapped. 

They were silent for a few moments, as the three ships—two armed, one 
loaded with mail for Ganymede— streaked outward away from Earth. 
Manipulating his controls with the ease of long experience, Preston 
guided the ship smoothly toward the gleaming bulk of far-off Jupiter. 
Even at this distance, he could see five or six bright pips surrounding 
the huge planet. There was Callisto, and— ah-there was Ganymede. 

He made computations, checked his controls, figured orbits. Anything to 
keep from having to talk to his two ex-Patrolmates or from having to 
think about the humiliating job he was on. Anything to— 



"Pirates! Moving up at two o'clock!" 

Preston came awake. He picked off the location of the pirate 
ships— there were two of them, coming up out of the asteroid belt. 
Small, deadly, compact, they orbited toward him. 

He pounded the instrument panel in impotent rage, looking for the guns 



that weren't there. 

"Don't worry, Pres," came Mellors' voice. "We'll take care of them for 

you." 

"Thanks," Preston said bitterly. He watched as the pirate ships 
approached, longing to trade places with the men in the Patrol ships 

above and below him. 

Suddenly a bright spear of flame lashed out across space and the hull of 
Gunderson's ship glowed cherry red. "I'm okay," Gunderson reported 

immediately. "Screens took the charge." 

Preston gripped his controls and threw the ship into a plunging dive 

that dropped it back behind the protection of both Patrol ships. He saw 

Gunderson and Mellors converge on one of the pirates. Two blue beams 

licked out, and the pirate ship exploded. 

But then the second pirate swooped down in an unexpected dive. "Look 

out!" Preston yelled helplessly —but it was too late. Beams ripped into 

the hull of Mellors' ship, and a dark fissure line opened down the side 

of the ship. Preston smashed his hand against the control panel. Better 

to die in an honest dogfight than to live this way! 

It was one against one, now— Gunderson against the pirate. Preston 
dropped back again to take advantage of the Patrol ship's protection. 

"I'm going to try a diversionary tactic," Gunderson said on untappable 
tight-beam. "Get ready to cut under and streak for Ganymede with all you 

got." 

"Check." 

Preston watched as the tactic got under way. Gunderson's ship traveled 

in a long, looping spiral that drew the pirate into the upper quadrant 

of space. His path free, Preston guided his ship under the other two and 

toward unobstructed freedom. As he looked back, he saw Gunderson 

steaming for the pirate on a sure collision orbit. 

He turned away. The score was two Patrolmen dead, two ships wrecked~but 

the mails would get through. 

Shaking his head, Preston leaned forward over his control board and 

headed on toward Ganymede. 



The blue-white, frozen moon hung beneath him. Preston snapped on the 

radio. 

"Ganymede Colony? Come in, please. This is your Postal Ship." The words 

tasted sour in his mouth. 

There was silence for a second. "Come in, Ganymede," Preston repeated 
impatiently —and then the sound of a distress signal cut across his 

audio pickup. 



It was coming on wide beam from the satellite below—and they had cut 
out all receiving facilities in an attempt to step up their transmitter. 
Preston reached for the wide-beam stud, pressed it. 

"Okay, I pick up your signal, Ganymede. Come in, now!" 

"This is Ganymede," a tense voice said. "We've got trouble down here. 
Who are you?" 

"Mail ship," Preston said. "From Earth. What's going on?" 

There was the sound of voices whispering somewhere near the microphone. 
Finally: "Hello, Mail Ship?" 

"Yeah?" 

"You're going to have to turn back to Earth, fellow. You can't land 
here. It's rough on us, missing a mail trip, but--" 

Preston said impatiently, "Why can't I land? What the devil's going on 
down there?" 

"We've been invaded," the tired voice said. "The colony's been 
completely surrounded by iceworms." 

"Iceworms?" 

"The local native life," the colonist explained. "They're about thirty 
feet long, a foot wide, and mostly mouth. There's a ring of them about a 
hundred yards wide surrounding the Dome. They can't get in and we can't 
get out—and we can't figure out any possible approach for you." 

"Pretty," Preston said. "But why didn't the things bother you while you 
were building your Dome?" 

"Apparently they have a very long hibernation-cycle. We've only been 
here two years, you know. The iceworms must all have been asleep when 
we came. But they came swarming out of the ice by the hundreds last 
month." 

"How come Earth doesn't know?" 

"The antenna for our long-range transmitter was outside the Dome. One of 
the worms came by and chewed the antenna right off. All we've got left 
is this short-range thing we're using and it's no good more than ten 
thousand miles from here. You're the first one who's been this close 
since it happened." 

"I get it." Preston closed his eyes for a second, trying to think things 
out. 



The Colony was under blockade by hostile alien life, thereby making it 
impossible for him to deliver the mail. Okay. If he'd been a regular 



member of the Postal Service, he'd have given it up as a bad job and 

gone back to Earth to report the difficulty. 

But I'm not going back. I'll be the best damned mailman they've got._ 

"Give me a landing orbit anyway, Ganymede." 

"But you can't come down! How will you leave your ship?" 

"Don't worry about that," Preston said calmly. 



"We have to worry! We don't dare open the Dome, with those creatures 
outside. You _can't_ come down, Postal Ship." 

"You want your mail or don't you?" 

The colonist paused. "Well--" 

"Okay, then," Preston said. "Shut up and give me landing coordinates!" 

There was a pause, and then the figures started coming over. Preston 

jotted them down on a scratch-pad. 

"Okay, I've got them. Now sit tight and wait." He glanced contemptuously 
at the three mail-pouches behind him, grinned, and started setting up 

the orbit. 

Mailman, am I? I'll show them! 



He brought the Postal Ship down with all the skill of his years in the 

Patrol, spiralling in around the big satellite of Jupiter as cautiously 

and as precisely as if he were zeroing in on a pirate lair in the 

asteroid belt. In its own way, this was as dangerous, perhaps even more 

so. 

Preston guided the ship into an ever-narrowing orbit, which he 

stabilized about a hundred miles over the surface of Ganymede. As his 

ship swung around the moon's poles in its tight orbit, he began to 

figure some fuel computations. 

His scratch-pad began to fill with notations. 

Fuel storage~_ 

Escape velocity~_ 

Margin of error — _ 

Safety factor~_ 

Finally he looked up. He had computed exactly how much spare fuel he 
had, how much he could afford to waste. It was a small figure-too 

small, perhaps. 



He turned to the radio. "Ganymede?" 

"Where are you, Postal Ship?" 

"I'm in a tight orbit about a hundred miles up," Preston said. "Give me 
the figures on the circumference of your Dome, Ganymede?" 

"Seven miles," the colonist said. "What are you planning to do?" 

Preston didn't answer. He broke contact and scribbled some more figures. 
Seven miles of iceworms, eh? That was too much to handle. He had planned 
on dropping flaming fuel on them and burning them out, but he couldn't 
do it that way. 

He'd have to try a different tactic. 

Down below, he could see the blue -white ammonia ice that was the frozen 
atmosphere of Ganymede. Shimmering gently amid the whiteness was the 
transparent yellow of the Dome beneath whose curved walls lived the 
Ganymede Colony. Even forewarned, Preston shuddered. Surrounding the 
Dome was a living, writhing belt of giant worms. 

"Lovely," he said. "Just lovely." 

Getting up, he clambered over the mail sacks and headed toward the rear 
of the ship, hunting for the auxiliary fuel-tanks. 

Working rapidly, he lugged one out and strapped it into an empty gun 
turret, making sure he could get it loose again when he'd need it. 

He wiped away sweat and checked the angle at which the fuel-tank would 
face the ground when he came down for a landing. Satisfied, he knocked a 
hole in the side of the fuel-tank. 

"Okay, Ganymede," he radioed. "I'm coming down." 

He blasted loose from the tight orbit and rocked the ship down on 
manual. The forbidding surface of Ganymede grew closer and closer. Now 
he could see the iceworms plainly. 

Hideous, thick creatures, lying coiled in masses around the Dome. 
Preston checked his spacesuit, making sure it was sealed. The 
instruments told him he was a bare ten miles above Ganymede now. One 
more swing around the poles would do it. 

He peered out as the Dome came below and once again snapped on the 
radio. 



"I'm going to come down and burn a path through those worms of yours. 
Watch me carefully, and jump to it when you see me land. I want that 
airlock open, or else." 

"But--" 



"Nobuts!" 

He was right overhead now. Just one ordinary -type gun would solve the 
whole problem, he thought. But Postal Ships didn't get guns. They 

weren't supposed to need them. 

He centered the ship as well as he could on the Dome below and threw it 

into automatic pilot. Jumping from the control panel, he ran back toward 

the gun turret and slammed shut the plexilite screen. Its outer wall 

opened and the fuel-tank went tumbling outward and down. He returned to 

his control-panel seat and looked at the viewscreen. He smiled. 

The fuel-tank was lying near the Dome—right in the middle of the nest 
of iceworms. The fuel was leaking from the puncture. 

The iceworms writhed in from all sides. 

"Now!" Preston said grimly. 

The ship roared down, jets blasting. The fire licked out, heated the 
ground, melted snow—ignited the fuel-tank! A gigantic flame blazed up, 

reflected harshly off the snows of Ganymede. 

And the mindless iceworms came, marching toward the fire, being 
consumed, as still others devoured the bodies of the dead and dying. 

Preston looked away and concentrated on the business of finding a place 

to land the ship. 



The holocaust still raged as he leaped down from the catwalk of the 
ship, clutching one of the heavy mail sacks, and struggled through the 

melting snows to the airlock. 

He grinned. The airlock was open. 

Arms grabbed him, pulled him through. Someone opened his helmet. 

"Great job, Postman!" 

"There are two more mail sacks," Preston said. "Get men out after them." 

The man in charge gestured to two young colonists, who donned 

spacesuits and dashed through the airlock. Preston watched as they raced 

to the ship, climbed in, and returned a few moments later with the mail 

sacks. 

"You've got it all," Preston said. "I'm checking out. I'll get word to 
the Patrol to get here and clean up that mess for you." 

"How can we thank you?" the official-looking man asked. 

"No need to," Preston said casually. "I had to get that mail down here 

some way, didn't I?" 



He turned away, smiling to himself. Maybe the Chief _had_ known what he 
was doing when he took an experienced Patrol man and dumped him into 
Postal. Delivering the mail to Ganymede had been more hazardous than 
fighting off half a dozen space pirates. I guess I was wrong_, Preston 
thought. This is no snap job for old men._ 

Preoccupied, he started out through the airlock. The man in charge 
caught his arm. "Say, we don't even know your name! Here you are a hero, 
and-" 

"Hero?" Preston shrugged. "All I did was deliver the mail. It's all in a 
day's work, you know. The mail's got to get through!" 



THE END 

(This etext - EBook #25629 - was produced from Amazing Stories_ September 1957.) 



The She-Wolf, by Saki 



Leonard Bilsiter was one of those people who have failed to find this 
world attractive or interesting, and who have sought compensation in an 
"unseen world" of their own experience or imagination—or invention. 
Children do that sort of thing successfully, but children are content to 
convince themselves, and do not vulgarise their beliefs by trying to 
convince other people. Leonard Bilsiter's beliefs were for "the few," 
that is to say, anyone who would listen to him. 

His dabblings in the unseen might not have carried him beyond the 
customary platitudes of the drawing-room visionary if accident had not 
reinforced his stock-in-trade of mystical lore. In company with a 
friend, who was interested in a Ural mining concern, he had made a trip 
across Eastern Europe at a moment when the great Russian railway strike 
was developing from a threat to a reality; its outbreak caught him on the 
return journey, somewhere on the further side of Perm, and it was while 
waiting for a couple of days at a wayside station in a state of suspended 
locomotion that he made the acquaintance of a dealer in harness and 
metalware, who profitably whiled away the tedium of the long halt by 
initiating his English travelling companion in a fragmentary system of 
folk-lore that he had picked up from Trans-Baikal traders and natives. 
Leonard returned to his home circle garrulous about his Russian strike 
experiences, but oppressively reticent about certain dark mysteries, 
which he alluded to under the resounding title of Siberian Magic. The 
reticence wore off in a week or two under the influence of an entire lack 
of general curiosity, and Leonard began to make more detailed allusions 
to the enormous powers which this new esoteric force, to use his own 
description of it, conferred on the initiated few who knew how to wield 
it. His aunt, Cecilia Hoops, who loved sensation perhaps rather better 
than she loved the truth, gave him as clamorous an advertisement as 
anyone could wish for by retailing an account of how he had turned a 
vegetable marrow into a wood pigeon before her very eyes. As a 
manifestation of the possession of supernatural powers, the story was 
discounted in some quarters by the respect accorded to Mrs. Hoops' powers 
of imagination. 



However divided opinion might be on the question of Leonard's status as a 
wonderworker or a charlatan, he certainly arrived at Mary Hampton's house- 
party with a reputation for pre-eminence in one or other of those 
professions, and he was not disposed to shun such publicity as might fall 
to his share. Esoteric forces and unusual powers figured largely in 
whatever conversation he or his aunt had a share in, and his own 
performances, past and potential, were the subject of mysterious hints 

and dark avowals. 

"I wish you would turn me into a wolf, Mr. Bilsiter," said his hostess at 

luncheon the day after his arrival. 

"My dear Mary," said Colonel Hampton, "I never knew you had a craving in 

that direction." 

"A she-wolf, of course," continued Mrs. Hampton; "it would be too 
confusing to change one's sex as well as one's species at a moment's 

notice." 

"I don't think one should jest on these subjects," said Leonard. 

"I'm not jesting, I'm quite serious, I assure you. Only don't do it to- 
day; we have only eight available bridge players, and it would break up 
one of our tables. To-morrow we shall be a larger party. To-morrow 

night, after dinner--" 

"In our present imperfect understanding of these hidden forces I think 

one should approach them with humbleness rather than mockery," observed 

Leonard, with such severity that the subject was forthwith dropped. 

Clovis Sangrail had sat unusually silent during the discussion on the 
possibilities of Siberian Magic; after lunch he side-tracked Lord Pabham 
into the comparative seclusion of the billiard-room and delivered himself 

of a searching question. 

"Have you such a thing as a she-wolf in your collection of wild animals? 

A she-wolf of moderately good temper?" 

Lord Pabham considered. "There is Loiusa," he said, "a rather fine 

specimen of the timber-wolf I got her two years ago in exchange for 

some Arctic foxes. Most of my animals get to be fairly tame before 

they've been with me very long; I think I can say Louisa has an angelic 

temper, as she-wolves go. Why do you ask?" 

"I was wondering whether you would lend her to me for to-morrow night," 
said Clovis, with the careless solicitude of one who borrows a collar 

stud or a tennis racquet. 

"To-morrow night?" 

"Yes, wolves are nocturnal animals, so the late hours won't hurt her," 

said Clovis, with the air of one who has taken everything into 

consideration; "one of your men could bring her over from Pabham Park 

after dusk, and with a little help he ought to be able to smuggle her 

into the conservatory at the same moment that Mary Hampton makes an 

unobtrusive exit." 



Lord Pabham stared at Clovis for a moment in pardonable bewilderment; 
then his face broke into a wrinkled network of laughter. 

"Oh, that's your game, is it? You are going to do a little Siberian 
Magic on your own account. And is Mrs. Hampton willing to be a fellow- 
conspirator?" 

"Mary is pledged to see me through with it, if you will guarantee 
Louisa's temper." 

"I'll answer for Louisa," said Lord Pabham. 

By the following day the house-party had swollen to larger proportions, 
and Bilsiter's instinct for self-advertisement expanded duly under the 
stimulant of an increased audience. At dinner that evening he held forth 
at length on the subject of unseen forces and untested powers, and his 
flow of impressive eloquence continued unabated while coffee was being 
served in the drawing-room preparatory to a general migration to the card- 
room. 

His aunt ensured a respectful hearing for his utterances, but her 
sensation-loving soul hankered after something more dramatic than mere 
vocal demonstration. 

"Won't you do something to _convince_ them of your powers, Leonard?" she 
pleaded; "change something into another shape. He can, you know, if he 
only chooses to," she informed the company. 

"Oh, do," said Mavis Pellington earnestly, and her request was echoed by 
nearly everyone present. Even those who were not open to conviction were 
perfectly willing to be entertained by an exhibition of amateur 
conjuring. 

Leonard felt that something tangible was expected of him. 

"Has anyone present," he asked, "got a three-penny bit or some small 
object of no particular value--?" 

"You're surely not going to make coins disappear, or something primitive 
of that sort?" said Clovis contemptuously. 

"I think it very unkind of you not to carry out my suggestion of turning 
me into a wolf," said Mary Hampton, as she crossed over to the 
conservatory to give her macaws their usual tribute from the dessert 
dishes. 

"I have already warned you of the danger of treating these powers in a 
mocking spirit," said Leonard solemnly. 

"I don't believe you can do it," laughed Mary provocatively from the 
conservatory; "I dare you to do it if you can. I defy you to turn me 
into a wolf." 

As she said this she was lost to view behind a clump of azaleas. 



"Mrs. Hampton--" began Leonard with increased solemnity, but he got no 

further. A breath of chill air seemed to rush across the room, and at 

the same time the macaws broke forth into ear-splitting screams. 

"What on earth is the matter with those confounded birds, Mary?" 

exclaimed Colonel Hampton; at the same moment an even more piercing 

scream from Mavis Pellington stampeded the entire company from their 

seats. In various attitudes of helpless horror or instinctive defence 

they confronted the evil-looking grey beast that was peering at them from 

amid a setting of fern and azalea. 

Mrs. Hoops was the first to recover from the general chaos of fright and 

bewilderment. 

"Leonard!" she screamed shrilly to her nephew, "turn it back into Mrs. 
Hampton at once! It may fly at us at any moment. Turn it back! " 

"I--I don't know how to," faltered Leonard, who looked more scared and 

horrified than anyone. 

"What!" shouted Colonel Hampton, "you've taken the abominable liberty of 
turning my wife into a wolf, and now you stand there calmly and say you 

can't turn her back again!" 

To do strict justice to Leonard, calmness was not a distinguishing 

feature of his attitude at the moment. 

"I assure you I didn't turn Mrs. Hampton into a wolf; nothing was farther 

from my intentions," he protested. 

"Then where is she, and how came that animal into the conservatory?" 

demanded the Colonel. 

"Of course we must accept your assurance that you didn't turn Mrs. 
Hampton into a wolf," said Clovis politely, "but you will agree that 

appearances are against you." 

"Are we to have all these recriminations with that beast standing there 
ready to tear us to pieces?" wailed Mavis indignantly. 

"Lord Pabham, you know a good deal about wild beasts--" suggested Colonel 

Hampton. 

"The wild beasts that I have been accustomed to," said Lord Pabham, "have 

come with proper credentials from well-known dealers, or have been bred 

in my own menagerie. I've never before been confronted with an animal 

that walks unconcernedly out of an azalea bush, leaving a charming and 

popular hostess unaccounted for. As far as one can judge from _outward_ 

characteristics," he continued, "it has the appearance of a well-grown 

female of the North American timber-wolf, a variety of the common species 

canis lupus." 

"Oh, never mind its Latin name," screamed Mavis, as the beast came a step 
or two further into the room; "can't you entice it away with food, and 

shut it up where it can't do any harm?" 



"If it is really Mrs. Hampton, who has just had a very good dinner, I 
don't suppose food will appeal to it very strongly," said Clovis. 

"Leonard," beseeched Mrs. Hoops tearfully, "even if this is none of your 
doing can't you use your great powers to turn this dreadful beast into 
something harmless before it bites us all~a rabbit or something?" 

"I don't suppose Colonel Hampton would care to have his wife turned into 
a succession of fancy animals as though we were playing a round game with 
her," interposed Clovis. 

"I absolutely forbid it," thundered the Colonel. 

"Most wolves that I've had anything to do with have been inordinately 
fond of sugar," said Lord Pabham; "if you like I'll try the effect on 
this one." 

He took a piece of sugar from the saucer of his coffee cup and flung it 
to the expectant Louisa, who snapped it in mid-air. There was a sigh of 
relief from the company; a wolf that ate sugar when it might at the least 
have been employed in tearing macaws to pieces had already shed some of 
its terrors. The sigh deepened to a gasp of thanks-giving when Lord 
Pabham decoyed the animal out of the room by a pretended largesse of 
further sugar. There was an instant rush to the vacated conservatory. 
There was no trace of Mrs. Hampton except the plate containing the 
macaws' supper. 

"The door is locked on the inside ! " exclaimed Clovis, who had deftly 
turned the key as he affected to test it. 

Everyone turned towards Bilsiter. 

"If you haven't turned my wife into a wolf," said Colonel Hampton, "will 
you kindly explain where she has disappeared to, since she obviously 
could not have gone through a locked door? I will not press you for an 
explanation of how a North American timber- wolf suddenly appeared in the 
conservatory, but I think I have some right to inquire what has become of 
Mrs. Hampton." 

Bilsiter's reiterated disclaimer was met with a general murmur of 
impatient disbelief. 

"I refuse to stay another hour under this roof," declared Mavis 
Pellington. 

"If our hostess has really vanished out of human form," said Mrs. Hoops, 
"none of the ladies of the party can very well remain. I absolutely 
decline to be chaperoned by a wolf! " 

"It's a she-wolf," said Clovis soothingly. 

The correct etiquette to be observed under the unusual circumstances 
received no further elucidation. The sudden entry of Mary Hampton 
deprived the discussion of its immediate interest. 

"Some one has mesmerised me," she exclaimed crossly; "I found myself in 



the game larder, of all places, being fed with sugar by Lord Pabham. I 
hate being mesmerised, and the doctor has forbidden me to touch sugar." 

The situation was explained to her, as far as it permitted of anything 

that could be called explanation. 

"Then you really _ did turn me into a wolf, Mr. Bilsiter?" she exclaimed 

excitedly. 

But Leonard had burned the boat in which he might now have embarked on a 

sea of glory. He could only shake his head feebly. 

"It was I who took that liberty," said Clovis; "you see, I happen to have 

lived for a couple of years in North-Eastern Russia, and I have more than 

a tourist's acquaintance with the magic craft of that region. One does 

not care to speak about these strange powers, but once in a way, when one 

hears a lot of nonsense being talked about them, one is tempted to show 

what Siberian magic can accomplish in the hands of someone who really 

understands it. I yielded to that temptation. May I have some brandy? 

the effort has left me rather faint." 

If Leonard Bilsiter could at that moment have transformed Clovis into a 
cockroach and then have stepped on him he would gladly have performed 

both operations. 

(from PG eBook #269) 



Of Husbands Who Are Unfaithful, by Marguerite D'Angouleme 

A little company of five ladies and five noble gentlemen have been 

interrupted in their travels by heavy rains and great floods, and find 

themselves together in a hospitable abbey. They while away the time as 

best they can, and the second day Parlamente says to the old Lady 

Oisille, "Madame, I wonder that you who have so much experience do not 

think of some pastime to sweeten the gloom that our long delay here 

causes us." The other ladies echo her wishes, and all the gentlemen 

agree with them, and beg the Lady Oisille to be pleased to direct how 

they shall amuse themselves. She answers them: 

[Footnote 10: From the "Heptameron," of which a translation by R. 
Codrington appeared in London in 1654.] 

"My children, you ask of me something that I find very difficult, —to 

teach you a pastime that can deliver you from your sadness; for having 

sought some such remedy all my life I have never found but one—the 

reading of Holy Writ; in which is found the true and perfect joy of 

the mind, from which proceed the comfort and health of the body. And 

if you ask me what keeps me so joyous and so healthy in my old age, it 

is that as soon as I rise I take and read the Holy Scriptures, seeing 

and contemplating the will of God, who for our sakes sent His son on 

earth to announce this holy word and good news, by which He promises 

remission of sins, satisfaction for all duties by the gifts He makes 

us of His love, passion and merits. This consideration gives me so 

much joy that I take my Psalter and as humbly as I can I sing with my 

heart and pronounce with my tongue the beautiful psalms and canticles 



that the Holy Spirit wrote in the heart of David and of other authors. 
And this contentment that I have in them does me so much good that the 
ills that every day may happen to me seem to me to be blessings, 
seeing that I have in my heart, by faith, Him who has borne them for 
me. Likewise, before supper, I retire, to pasture my soul in reading; 
and then, in the evening, I call to mind what I have done in the past 
day, in order to ask pardon for my faults, and to thank Him for His 
kindnesses, and in His love, fear and peace I repose, assured against 
all ills. Wherefore, my children, this is the pastime in which I have 
long stayed my steps, after having searched all things, where I found 
no content for my spirit. It seems to me that if every morning you 
will give an hour to reading, and then, during mass, devoutly say your 
prayers, you will find in this desert the same beauty as in cities; 
for he who knows God, sees all beautiful things in Him, and without 
Him all is ugliness.... 

"I beg you, ladies," continues the narrator, "if God give you such 
husbands, [11] not to despair till you have long tried every means to 
reclaim them; for there are twenty -four hours in a day in which a man 
may change his way of thinking, and a woman should deem herself 
happier to have won her husband by patience and long effort than if 
fortune and her parents had given her a more perfect one." "Yes," said 
Oisille, "this is an example for all married women."~"Let her follow 
this example who will," said Parlamente: "but as for me, it would not 
be possible for me to have such long patience; for, however true it 
may be that in all estates patience is a fine virtue, it's my opinion 
that in marriage it brings about at last unfriendliness; because, 
suffering unkindness from a fellow being, one is forced to separate 
from him as far as possible, and from this separation arises a 
contempt for the fault of the disloyal one, and in this contempt 
little by little love diminishes; for it is what is valued that is 
loved."~"But there is danger," said Ennarsuite, "that the impatient 
wife may find a furious husband, who would give her pain in lieu of 
patience. "--"But what could a husband do," said Parlamente, "save what 
has been recounted in this story?"~"What could he do?" said 
Ennarsuite, "he could beat his wife."... 

[Footnote 11: That is, unfaithful husbands.] 

"I think," said Parlamente, "that a good woman would not be so grieved 
in being beaten out of anger, as in being contemptuously treated by a 
man who does not care for her, and after having endured the suffering 
of the loss of his friendship, nothing the husband might do would 
cause her much concern. And besides, the story says that the trouble 
she took to draw him back to her was because of her love for her 
children, and I believe it. "--"And do you think it was so very patient 
of her," said Nomerfide, "to set fire to the bed in which her husband 
was sleeping?"~"Yes," said Longarine, "for when she saw the smoke she 
awoke him; and that was just the thing where she was most in fault, 
for of such husbands as those the ashes are good to make lye for the 
washtub."~"You are cruel, Longarine," said Oisille, "and you did not 
live in such fashion with your husband. "--"No," said Longarine, "for, 
God be thanked, he never gave me such occasion, but reason to regret 
him all my life, instead of to complain of him. "--"And if he had 
treated you in this way," said Nomerfide, "what would you have 
done?"~"I loved him so much," said Longarine, "that I think I should 



have killed him and then killed myself; for to die after such 
vengeance would be pleasanter to me than to live faithfully with a 

faithless husband." 

"As far as I see," said Hircan, "you love your husbands only for 

yourselves. If they are good after your own heart, you love them well; 

if they commit toward you the least fault in the world, they have lost 

their week's work by a Saturday. The long and the short is that you 

want to be mistresses; for my part I am of your mind, provided all the 

husbands also agree to it." — "It is reasonable," said Parlamente, 

"that the man rule us as our head, but not that he desert us or 

ill-treat us. "--"God," said Oisille, "has set in such due order the 

man and the woman that if the marriage estate is not abused, I hold it 

to be one of the most beautiful and stable conditions in the World; 

and I am sure that all those here present, whatever air they assume, 

think no less highly of it. And forasmuch as men say they are wiser 

than women, they should be more sharply punished when the fault is on 

their side. But we have talked enough on this subject." 

(from PGeBook #24563) 
The Literary Treatment of Nature, by John Burroughs 

The literary treatment of natural history themes is, of course, quite 

different from the scientific treatment, and should be so. The former, 

compared with the latter, is like free-hand drawing compared with 

mechanical drawing. Literature aims to give us the truth in a way to 

touch our emotions, and in some degree to satisfy the enjoyment we 

have in the living reality. The literary artist is just as much in 

love with the fact as is his scientific brother, only he makes a 

different use of the fact, and his interest in it is often of a 

non-scientific character. His method is synthetic rather than 

analytic. He deals in general, and not in technical truths,~truths 

that he arrives at in the fields and woods, and not in the laboratory. 

The essay -naturalist observes and admires; the scientific naturalist 

collects. One brings home a bouquet from the woods; the other, 

specimens for his herbarium. The former would enlist your sympathies 

and arouse your enthusiasm; the latter would add to your store of 

exact knowledge. The one is just as shy of over-coloring or 

falsifying his facts as the other, only he gives more than facts,~he 

gives impressions and analogies, and, as far as possible, shows you 

the live bird on the bough. 

The literary and the scientific treatment of the dog, for instance, 

will differ widely, not to say radically, but they will not differ in 

one being true and the other false. Each will be true in its own way. 

One will be suggestive and the other exact; one will be strictly 

objective, but literature is always more or less subjective. 

Literature aims to invest its subject with a human interest, and to 

this end stirs our sympathies and emotions. Pure science aims to 

convince the reason and the understanding alone. Note Maeterlinck's 

treatment of the dog in a late magazine article, probably the best 

thing on our four-footed comrade that English literature has to show. 

It gives one pleasure, not because it is all true as science is true, 

but because it is so tender, human, and sympathetic, without being 



false to the essential dog nature; it does not make the dog _do_ 
impossible things. It is not natural history, it is literature; it is 
not a record of observations upon the manners and habits of the dog, 
but reflections upon him and his relations to man, and upon the many 
problems, from the human point of view, that the dog must master in a 
brief time: the distinctions he must figure out, the mistakes he must 
avoid, the riddles of life he must read in his dumb dog way. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, the dog is not compelled "in less than 
five or six weeks to get into his mind, taking shape within it, an 
image and a satisfactory conception of the universe." No, nor in five 
or six years. Strictly speaking, he is not capable of conceptions at 
all, but only of sense impressions; his sure guide is instinct~not 
blundering reason. The dog starts with a fund of knowledge, which man 
acquires slowly and painfully. But all this does not trouble one in 
reading of Maeterlinck's dog. Our interest is awakened, and our 
sympathies are moved, by seeing the world presented to the dog as it 
presents itself to us, or by putting ourselves in the dog's place. It 
is not false natural history, it is a fund of true human sentiment 
awakened by the contemplation of the dog's life and character. 

Maeterlinck does not ascribe human powers and capacities to his dumb 
friend, the dog; he has no incredible tales of its sagacity and wit to 
relate; it is only an ordinary bull pup that he describes, but he 
makes us love it, and, through it, all other dogs, by his loving 
analysis of its trials and tribulations, and its devotion to its god, 
man. In like manner, in John Muir's story of his dog Stickeen,~a 
story to go with "Rab and his Friends, "--our credulity is not once 
challenged. Our sympathies are deeply moved because our reason is not 
in the least outraged. It is true that Muir makes his dog act like a 
human being under the press of great danger; but the action is not 
the kind that involves reason; it only implies sense perception, and 
the instinct of self-preservation. Stickeen does as his master bids 
him, and he is human only in the human emotions of fear, despair, joy, 
that he shows. 

In Mr. Egerton Young's book, called "My Dogs of the Northland," I find 
much that is interesting and several vivid dog portraits, but Mr. 
Young humanizes his dogs to a greater extent than does either Muir or 
Maeterlinck. For instance, he makes his dog Jack take special delight 
in teasing the Indian servant girl by walking or lying upon her 
kitchen floor when she had just cleaned it, all in revenge for the 
slights the girl had put upon him; and he gives several instances of 
the conduct of the dog which he thus interprets. Now one can believe 
almost anything of dogs in the way of wit about their food, their 
safety, and the like, but one cannot make them so entirely human as 
deliberately to plan and execute the kind of revenge here imputed to 
Jack. No animal could appreciate a woman's pride in a clean kitchen 
floor, or see any relation between the tracks which he makes upon the 
floor and her state of feeling toward himself. Mr. Young's facts are 
doubtless all right; it is his interpretation of them that is wrong. 

It is perfectly legitimate for the animal story writer to put himself 
inside the animal he wishes to portray, and tell how life and the 
world look from that point of view; but he must always be true to the 
facts of the case, and to the limited intelligence for which he 
speaks. 



In the humanization of the animals, and of the facts of natural 

history which is supposed to be the province of literature in this 

field, we must recognize certain limits. Your facts are sufficiently 

humanized the moment they become interesting, and they become 

interesting the moment you relate them in any way to our lives, or 

make them suggestive of what we know to be true in other fields and in 

our own experience. Thoreau made his battle of the ants interesting 

because he made it illustrate all the human traits of courage, 

fortitude, heroism, self-sacrifice. Burns's mouse at once strikes a 

sympathetic chord in us without ceasing to be a mouse; we see 

ourselves in it. To attribute human motives and faculties to the 

animals is to caricature them; but to put us in such relation with 

them that we feel their kinship, that we see their lives embosomed in 

the same iron necessity as our own, that we see in their minds a 

humbler manifestation of the same psychic power and intelligence that 

culminates and is conscious of itself in man,~that, I take it, is the 

true humanization. 

We like to see ourselves in the nature around us. We want in some way 

to translate these facts and laws of outward nature into our own 

experiences; to relate our observations of bird or beast to our own 

lives. Unless they beget some human emotion in me,~the emotion of the 

beautiful, the sublime,~or appeal to my sense of the fit, the 

permanent, —unless what you learn in the fields and the woods 

corresponds in some way with what I know of my fellows, I shall not 

long be deeply interested in it. I do not want the animals humanized 

in any other sense. They all have human traits and ways; let those be 

brought out—their mirth, their joy, their curiosity, their cunning, 

their thrift, their relations, their wars, their loves— and all the 

springs of their actions laid bare as far as possible; but I do not 

expect my natural history to back up the Ten Commandments, or to be an 

illustration of the value of training-schools and kindergartens, or to 

afford a commentary upon the vanity of human wishes. Humanize your 

facts to the extent of making them interesting, if you have the art to 

do it, but leave the dog a dog, and the straddle-bug a straddle-bug. 

Interpretation is a favorite word with some recent nature writers. It 

is claimed for the literary naturalist that he interprets natural 

history. The ways and doings of the wild creatures are exaggerated and 

misread under the plea of interpretation. Now, if by interpretation we 

mean an answer to the question, "What does this mean?" or, "What is 

the exact truth about it?" then there is but one interpretation of 

nature, and that is the scientific. What is the meaning of the fossils 

in the rocks? or of the carving and sculpturing of the landscape? or 

of a thousand and one other things in the organic and inorganic world 

about us? Science alone can answer. But if we mean by interpretation 

an answer to the inquiry, "What does this scene or incident suggest to 

you? how do you feel about it?" then we come to what is called the 

literary or poetic interpretation of nature, which, strictly speaking, 

is no interpretation of nature at all, but an interpretation of the 

writer or the poet himself. The poet or the essayist tells what the 

bird, or the tree, or the cloud means to him. It is himself, 

therefore, that is being interpreted. What do Ruskin's writings upon 

nature interpret? They interpret Ruskin— his wealth of moral and 

ethical ideas, and his wonderful imagination. Richard Jefferies tells 



us how the flower, or the bird, or the cloud is related to his 
subjective life and experience. It means this or that to him; it may 
mean something entirely different to another, because he may be bound 
to it by a different tie of association. The poet fills the lap of 
Earth with treasures not her own—the riches of his own spirit; 
science reveals the treasures that are her own, and arranges and 
appraises them. 

Strictly speaking, there is not much in natural history that needs 
interpreting. We explain a fact, we interpret an oracle; we explain 
the action and relation of physical laws and forces, we interpret, as 
well as we can, the geologic record. Darwin sought to explain the 
origin of species, and to interpret many palaeontological phenomena. We 
account for animal behavior on rational grounds of animal psychology, 
there is little to interpret. Natural history is not a cryptograph to 
be deciphered, it is a series of facts and incidents to be observed 
and recorded. If two wild animals, such as the beaver and the otter, 
are deadly enemies, there is good reason for it; and when we have 
found that reason, we have got hold of a fact in natural history. The 
robins are at enmity with the jays and the crow blackbirds and the 
cuckoos in the spring, and the reason is, these birds eat the robins' 
eggs. When we seek to interpret the actions of the animals, we are, I 
must repeat, in danger of running into all kinds of anthropomorphic 
absurdities, by reading their lives in terms of our own thinking and 
consciousness. 

A man sees a flock of crows in a tree in a state of commotion; now 
they all caw, then only one master voice is heard, presently two or 
three crows fall upon one of their number and fell him to the ground. 
The spectator examines the victim and finds him dead, with his eyes 
pecked out. He interprets what he has seen as a court of justice; the 
crows were trying a criminal, and, having found him guilty, they 
proceeded to execute him. The curious instinct which often prompts 
animals to fall upon and destroy a member of the flock that is sick, 
or hurt, or blind, is difficult of explanation, but we may be quite 
sure that, whatever the reason is, the act is not the outcome of a 
judicial proceeding in which judge and jury and executioner all play 
their proper part. Wild crows will chase and maltreat a tame crow 
whenever they get a chance, just why, it would be hard to say. But the 
tame crow has evidently lost caste among them. I have what I consider 
good proof that a number of skunks that were wintering together in 
their den in the ground fell upon and killed and then partly devoured 
one of their number that had lost a foot in a trap. 

Another man sees a fox lead a hound over a long railroad trestle, when 
the hound is caught and killed by a passing train. He interprets the 
fact as a cunning trick on the part of the fox to destroy his enemy ! A 
captive fox, held to his kennel by a long chain, was seen to pick up 
an ear of corn that had fallen from a passing load, chew it up, 
scattering the kernels about, and then retire into his kennel. 
Presently a fat hen, attracted by the corn, approached the hidden fox, 
whereupon he rushed out and seized her. This was a shrewd trick on the 
part of the fox to capture a hen for his dinner! In this, and in the 
foregoing cases, the observer supplies something from his own mind. 
That is what he or she would do under like conditions. True, a fox 
does not eat corn; but an idle one, tied by a chain, might bite the 



kernels from an ear in a mere spirit of mischief and restlessness, as 

a dog or puppy might, and drop them upon the ground; a hen would very 

likely be attracted by them, when the fox would be quick to see his 

chance. 

Some of the older entomologists believed that in a colony of ants and 

of bees the members recognized one another by means of some secret 

sign or password. In all cases a stranger from another colony is 

instantly detected, and a home member as instantly known. This sign or 

password, says Burmeister, as quoted by Lubbock, "serves to prevent 

any strange bee from entering into the same hive without being 

immediately detected and killed. It, however, sometimes happens that 

several hives have the same signs, when their several members rob each 

other with impunity. In these cases the bees whose hives suffer most 

alter their signs, and then can immediately detect their enemy." The 

same thing was thought to be true of a colony of ants. Others held 

that the bees and the ants knew one another individually, as men of 

the same town do! Would not any serious student of nature in our day 

know in advance of experiment that all this was childish and absurd? 

Lubbock showed by numerous experiments that bees and ants did not 

recognize their friends or their enemies by either of these methods. 

Just how they did do it he could not clearly settle, though it seems 

as if they were guided more by the sense of smell than by anything 

else. Maeterlinck in his "Life of the Bee" has much to say about the 

"spirit of the hive," and it does seem as if there were some 

mysterious agent or power at work there that cannot be located or 

defined. 

This current effort to interpret nature has led one of the well-known 

prophets of the art to say that in this act of interpretation one 

"must struggle against fact and law to develop or keep his own 

individuality." This is certainly a curious notion, and I think an 

unsafe one, that the student of nature must struggle against fact and 

law, must ignore or override them, in order to give full swing to his 

own individuality. Is it himself, then, and not the truth that he is 

seeking to exploit? In the field of natural history we have been led 

to think the point at issue is not man's individuality, but correct 

observation—a true report of the wild life about us. Is one to give 

free rein to his fancy or imagination; to see animal life with his 

"vision," and not with his corporeal eyesight; to hear with his 

transcendental ear, and not through his auditory nerve? This may be 

all right in fiction or romance or fable, but why call the outcome 

natural history? Why set it down as a record of actual observation? 

Why penetrate the wilderness to interview Indians, trappers, guides, 

woodsmen, and thus seek to confirm your observations, if you have all 

the while been "struggling against fact and law," and do not want or 

need confirmation? If nature study is only to exploit your own 

individuality, why bother about what other people have or have not 

seen or heard? Why, in fact, go to the woods at all? Why not sit in 

your study and invent your facts to suit your fancyings? 

My sole objection to the nature books that are the outcome of this 

proceeding is that they are put forth as veritable natural history, 

and thus mislead their readers. They are the result of a successful 

"struggle against fact and law" in a field where fact and law should 

be supreme. No doubt that, in the practical affairs of life, one often 



has a struggle with the fact. If one's bank balance gets on the 
negative side of the account, he must struggle to get it back where it 
belongs; he may even have the help of the bank's attorney to get it 
there. If one has a besetting sin of any kind, he has to struggle 
against that. Life is a struggle anyhow, and we are all 
stragglers—struggling to put the facts upon our side. But the only 
straggle the real nature student has with facts is to see them as they 
are, and to read them aright. He is just as zealous for the truth as 
is the man of science. In fact, nature study is only science out of 
school, happy in the fields and woods, loving the flower and the 
animal which it observes, and finding in them something for the 
sentiments and the emotions as well as for the understanding. 

With the nature student, the human interest in the wild creatures—by 
which I mean our interest in them as living, straggling 
beings-dominates the scientific interest, or our interest in them 
merely as subjects for comparison and classification. 

Gilbert White was a rare combination of the nature student and the man 
of science, and his book is one of the minor English classics. Richard 
Jefferies was a true nature lover, but his interests rarely take a 
scientific turn. Our Thoreau was in love with the natural, but still 
more in love with the supernatural; yet he prized the fact, and his 
books abound in delightful natural history observations. We have a 
host of nature students in our own day, bent on plucking out the heart 
of every mystery in the fields and woods. Some are dryly scientific, 
some are dull and prosy, some are sentimental, some are sensational, 
and a few are altogether admirable. Mr. Thompson Seton, as an artist 
and raconteur, ranks by far the highest in this field, but in 
reading his works as natural history, one has to be constantly on 
guard against his romantic tendencies. 

The structure of animals, their colors, their ornaments, their 
distribution, their migrations, all have a significance that science 
may interpret for us if it can, but it is the business of every 
observer to report truthfully what he sees, and not to confound his 
facts with his theories. 

Why does the cowbird lay its egg in another bird's nest? Why are 
these parasitical birds found the world over? Who knows? Only there 
seems to be a parasitical principle in Nature that runs all through 
her works, in the vegetable as well as in the animal kingdom. Why is 
the porcupine so tame and stupid? Because it does not have to hunt for 
its game, and is self -armed against all comers. The straggle of life 
has not developed its wits. Why are robins so abundant? Because they 
are so adaptive, both as regards their food and their nesting-habits. 
They eat both fruit and insects, and will nest anywhere— in trees, 
sheds, walls, and on the ground. Why is the fox so cunning? Because 
the discipline of life has made him cunning. Man has probably always 
been after his fur; and his subsistence has not been easily obtained. 
If you ask me why the crow is so cunning, I shall be put to it for an 
adequate answer. It seems as if nobody could ever have wanted his skin 
or his carcass, and his diet does not compel him to outwit live game, 
as does that of the fox. His jet black plumage exposes him alike 
winter and summer. This drawback he has had to meet by added wit, but 
I can think of no other way in which he is handicapped. I do not know 



that he has any natural enemies; yet he is one of the most suspicious 

of the fowls of the air. Why is the Canada jay so much tamer than are 

other jays? They belong farther north, where they see less of man; 

they are birds of the wilderness; they are often, no doubt, hard put 

to it for food; their color does not make them conspicuous,~all these 

things, no doubt, tend to make them more familiar than their 

congeners. Why, again, the chickadee can be induced to perch upon your 

hand, and take food from it, more readily than can the nuthatch or the 

woodpecker, is a question not so easily answered. It being a lesser 

bird, it probably has fewer enemies than either of the others, and its 

fear would be less in proportion. 

Why does the dog, the world over, use his nose in covering the bone he 

is hiding, and not his paw? Is it because his foot would leave a scent 

that would give his secret away, while his nose does not? He uses his 

paw in digging the hole for the bone, but its scent in this case would 

be obliterated by his subsequent procedure. 

The foregoing is one way to interpret or explain natural facts. 

Everything has its reason. To hit upon this reason is to interpret it 

to the understanding. To interpret it to the emotions, or to the moral 

or to the aesthetic sense, that is another matter. 

I would not be unjust or unsympathetic toward this current tendency to 

exalt the lower animals into the human sphere. I would only help my 

reader to see things as they are, and to stimulate him to love the 

animals as animals, and not as men. Nothing is gained by 

self-deception. The best discipline of life is that which prepares us 

to face the facts, no matter what they are. Such sweet companionship 

as one may have with a dog, simply because he is a dog, and does not 

invade your own exclusive sphere! He is, in a way, like your youth 

come back to you, and taking form—all instinct and joy and adventure. 

You can ignore him, and he is not offended; you can reprove him, and 

he still loves you; you can hail him, and he bounds with joy; you can 

camp and tramp and ride with him, and his interest and curiosity and 

adventurous spirit give to the days and the nights the true holiday 

atmosphere. With him you are alone and not alone; you have both 

companionship and solitude. Who would have him more human or less 

canine? He divines your thought through his love, and feels your will 

in the glance of your eye. He is not a rational being, yet he is a 

very susceptible one, and touches us at so many points that we come to 

look upon him with a fraternal regard. 

I suppose we should not care much for natural history, as I have 

before said, or for the study of nature generally, if we did not in 

some way find ourselves there; that is, something that is akin to our 

own feelings, methods, and intelligence. We have traveled that road, 

we find tokens of ourselves on every hand; we are "stuccoed with 

quadrupeds and birds all over," as Whitman says. The life-history of 

the humblest animal, if truly told, is profoundly interesting. If we 

could know all that befalls the slow moving turtle in the fields, or 

the toad that stumbles and fumbles along the roadside, our sympathies 

would be touched, and some spark of real knowledge imparted. We should 

not want the lives of those humble creatures "interpreted" after the 

manner of our sentimental "School of Nature Study," for that were to 

lose fact in fable; that were to give us a stone when we had asked for 



bread: we should want only a truthful record from the point of view of 
a wise, loving, human eye, such a record as, say, Gilbert White or 
Henry Thoreau might have given us. How interesting White makes his old 
turtle, hurrying to shelter when it rains, or seeking the shade of a 
cabbage leaf when the sun is too hot, or prancing about the garden on 
tiptoe in the spring by five in the morning, when the mating instinct 
begins to stir within him! Surely we may see ourselves in the old 
tortoise. 

In fact, the problem of the essay -naturalist always is to make his 
subject interesting, and yet keep strictly within the bounds of truth. 

It is always an artist's privilege to heighten or deepen natural 
effects. He may paint us a more beautiful woman, or a more beautiful 
horse, or a more beautiful landscape, than we ever saw; we are not 
deceived even though he outdo nature. We know where we stand and where 
he stands; we know that this is the power of art. If he is writing an 
animal romance like Kipling's story of the "White Seal," or like his 
"Jungle Book," there will be nothing equivocal about it, no mixture 
of fact and fiction, nothing to confuse or mislead the reader. 

We know that here is the light that never was on sea or land, the 
light of the spirit. The facts are not falsified; they are transmuted. 
The aim of art is the beautiful, not _over_ but _through_ the true. 
The aim of the literary naturalist is the true, not over but through 
the beautiful; you shall find the exact facts in his pages, and you 
shall find them possessed of some of the allurement and suggestiveness 
that they had in the fields and woods. Only thus does his work attain 
to the rank of literature. 
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